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FUNDAMENTALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
National, State, and Local 
By CULLEN B. GOSNELL, Emory University; LANE W. LANCASTER, 
of Nebraska; and ROBERT S. RANKIN, Duke University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. Ready in March. 


A college text for courses in American Government covering state, local, and national aspects. 
Simply presented, it offers an excellent balance between the theory of government and practice. 
The original NATIONAL section (see below) incorporates numerous routine corrections to bring 
these chapters up dated in fact and figure. Emphasis is on interstate relations, federal-state rela- 
tions, oat ae important features of state government. An INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL will be 
available. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 
By C. B. GOSNELL; L. W. LANCASTER; and R. 8. RANKIN, McGraw- 
Hill Series in Political Science. 478 pages, $5.00 


This outstanding text sets forth the principal ideas and ideals underlying American political insti- 
tutions and the machinery of the national government with illustrations of its operation as a going 
concern. It includes all new developments in the field of American government to the present 
time, and dramatically demonstrates the strong features of the American Federal Government 
with a summarization of the significant facts about our democratic system weighed against the 
Communistic system. 


SOCIOLOGY 

An Analysis of Lifein Modern Society 
By ARNOLD W. GREEN, Pennsylvania State University, New Second 
Edition. 584 pages, $6.40 


A sound, provocative introduction to the field of sociology. Descriptive in approach, it constitutes 
a complete analysis of modern American society, with an attempt to discern the major trends of 
0 present. Drawing illustrative material from modern American life, it permits the student to 

> himself and his social world in an accurate and interesting manner, capitalizing upon his 
jabs rest in his own past, present, and probable future experiences. New materials include a chapter 
on Recreation in America, dealing primarily with the themes, scope, and significance of mass 
entertainment in modern American society. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, Johns Hopkins University. 694 pages, 
$6.00 


This new and different text, intended for introductory college courses, presents the principles 
and applications of modern psychology. Comprehensive in coverage, it presents a broad perspective 
of mn 9 ws including both its physiological and social aspects. The text is practical in approach, 
easier to understand, more applicable to everyday problems, and abreast of developments in the 
different areas of psychology. An abundance of excellent illustrations are included. Two valuable 
teaching aids—a student workbook and teacher’s manual—are also available. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Comingin April... 


a text that presents anew perspective on 


160 YEARS 


OF PUBLISHING 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
for LIBERAL ARTS STUDENTS 


By HUGO N. SWENSON and J. EOMUND WOODS, 
both of Queens College, New York 


The purpose of this book sets it apart from most texts in this field. 
It describes the special methods and procedures which have been 
found useful and effective in the natural sciences and it tries to 
answer the question: ‘‘What is science and how do the natural sciences 
differ from other intellectual fields. ?”’ 


The authors show how the scientific structure grows. They describe 
the roles played by experiment, hypotheses, theories and models. Rival 
theories are presented as they arose historically and the reasons for 
survival or rejection are discussed. As a result, the student is afforded 
a historical perspective which is seldom obtained from general science 
texts. 


The experimental methods of science are outlined in the book 
through an examination of astronomy, chemistry, and physics. A 
detailed comparison is offered between the conflicting theories of 
the solar system, heat, electric current, light, and atomic structure. 
The authors also provide an elementary development of the funda- 
mentals of mechanics, heat, chemical reaction, electricity and optics 
—all in relation to the structure of matter. 


1957. Approx. 310 pages. Prob. $6.50. 


Reserve your examination copy now. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Robert Fulton’s marvelous steamboat 
fired the minds of forward-looking men 
when she churned up the Hudson 

in 1807. 


To the House of Wiley, founded that same year, 
the Clermont’s voyage opened up 
a new and exciting frontier in publishing. 


If America were to exploit her new industrial age, 
pioneering books would have to be provided. 

It is this demand — greater in 1957 than ever — 
that Wiley has been meeting successfully 

for one hundred and fifty years. 


Today, the Clermont’s atom-powered granddaughter 
slips through the seas... 

the scientific community continues to expand... 
and, planning for the future, 


John Wiley & Sons looks forward to publishing 
an ever-greater number of distinguished books 
in all areas of pure and applied science, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ow; through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE, 
colleges can help free their staff members from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and can be 
added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain foundations 
and other nonprofit educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and returnt 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
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WEBSTER'’S 
Now approved NEW WORLD Aa 
DICTIONARY 


and used in 


more than 


THE MONT MIMINATINE OVER 102.000 


colleges COLLEGE EDITION 


entries 


WEBSTER’S Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a 

scale could result from only one thing: its 

NEW WORLD demonstrated superiority in serving teachers 
and students, 


DICTIONARY $5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 


of the American Language THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLLEGE EDITION 2231 West 110 Street, Cleveland 2, Ohie 


ANNOUNCING ... A New 1957 Seventh Edition 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


By Noble and Niswonger 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES, Seventh Edition, is the book that we have 


been asked to produce. It is the result of the authors, our editors, and our rep- 
resentatives listening to suggestions from instructors about what is wanted and 
needed in a principles book. 


The new seventh edition of ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES is a case of the 
good being made better. Over 800 colleges and universities ordered the 

revious edition this year. Such has been the continued record of popularity. 
Fhe experienced authorship of the new edition, the logical organization, the 
authoritative treatment of theory, the challenging problems, the good illustra- 
tions, and plentiful practice materials make it a ~ that will please more 
accounting instructors in more schools than any beginning textbook that has 
ever been published. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education} 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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What every typing teacher will want... 


GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES 


Lloyd, Rowe, Winger 


New, complete typewriting textbook-package for post-high 
school classes. Three distinctive texts, three correlated work- 
books, complete solutions manual, comprehensive teacher’s 
guide, instructional tapes, and demonstration filmstrips. Please 
ask to have a sample copy reserved for you. Write your nearest 
Gregg office! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 330 West 42nd Street Dallas 2............................ 501 Elm Street 
4055 Chase Ave., 253 Spadina Road 
Lincolnwood 
San Francisco 4 ........68 Post Street London, E.C. 4.......... 95 Farringdon Street 
Subscribe Now to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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Some Problems and Weaknesses of the 
Junior College 


HALSEY B. KNAPP 


IT IS NOT essential to state here views with 
which others agree. Progress comes 
through the evaluation of differences—as 
long as the differences are real and valid 
as distinguished from prejudice or lack of 
knowledge. 

Item—-One sometimes hears the com- 
ment, “That is mere destructive criti- 
cism.”’ Does not destructive criticism have 
its place and value if we interpret the term 
to mean that a weakness is probed without 
suggesting a remedy or solution? Let the 
weakness be pointed out by all means, 
then a thousand minds may seek the solu- 
tion. It is best that we take the initiative 
in such matters within the family circle. 
Otherwise, both procedure and decision 
may be taken out of our hands. 

Item—Administration and faculty do 
not spend much time or effort on what is 
right in an academic program. They deal 
with what is weak or lacking. The effect 
of sustained consideration of such matters 
is cumulative; that is why it is possible to 
acquire a doleful and slanted point of view 
from faculty meetings or committee work. 

It is necessary to deal with the problems 
and the weaknesses of a program. No self- 
respecting member of the group wishes to 


HALSEY B. KNAPP recently retired from the 
presidency of Long Island Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, New York. 


evade them or gloss them over, but we 
must do so with larger and constructive 
goals in mind. In other words, we must 
retain our sense of balance and propor- 
tion. This is easier to write about than to 
do. It may be helpful to remember that if 
things are never as good as they seem to be 
at their best, they are seldom as bad as 
they seem to be at their worst. We can en- 
dure our difficulties and overmatch them 
even profit from them as long as they are 
attributes of growth and transition to 
larger things. 

Item—In a recent issue of the New 
York Times, Dr. Edwin Witte, retiring 
president of the American Economic As- 
sociation, is quoted as chiding some of his 
fellow members because of a proclivity for 
using what he calls “a specialized lan- 
guage.” “A difficult specialized language,” 
says Dr. Witte, “has the advantage of ap- 
pearing very learned and may afford some 
protection against witch-hunters but it 
loses listeners and readers.” 

Such a language is always difficult for 
the non-specialist. If it loses listeners and 
readers after they have once been gained, 
what is its role in getting them in the first 
place? The junior college movement 
needs badly listeners who really listen and 
readers who really read. We must give 
them something clear and direct which we 
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understand ourselves. We do not talk to 


ourselves or write, as a rule, for our own 
edification. We seek a wider audience. 
Rhetoric is all right in its place, but its 
place in this instance is under the table or 


in the closet. 

Fads and fashions in verbiage change. 
1 recall “stereotype” and “frame of ref- 
erence” as illustrations. What will they be 
tomorrow? I have attended some meetings 
and listened to some discussions of the 
educational fraternity without under- 
standing very well what was going on. 
My only consolation has been my convic- 
tion that the perpetrators did not under- 
stand either. The junior college move- 
ment is intended to be geared to the com- 
munity which the unit serves. Let us speak 
the language of the community. The 
sacred cows can seek pasture elsewhere. 

Item—What are we to do about the 
terminology which we now apply to the 
type of education with which we are con- 
cerned? It brings to mind the chap who 
said he liked the dictionary all right but 
that he could not seem to get the run of 
the story. “Junior College,” “Community 
College,” “Institute,” “Technical Insti- 
tute,’ and other variants all have their 
exponents and adherents. What about 
educational standards? Is it not the truth 
that some of these institutions are high 
schools masquerading under a_ fancy 
name? Are not some operating essentially 
and primarily at the trade level? How is 
the general public to understand or eval- 
uate? 

I have the temerity to challenge use of 
the term “junior college,” and for this I 
shall be roundly chastised. But if my 
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present plan works out, I shall be in the 
Philippines on a two-year I.C.A. assign- 
ment before the brothers can react. So let 
the heavens fall. 

In my view, the term is dispirited, color- 
less, sterile. It is not challenging. It does 
not set off any chain reaction. It does 
nothing but impart a limiting, and in the 
view of many, an inferior, connotation to 
this great modern educational movement. 
It sends no one anywhere except to try to 
find out when junior will grow up. 

We should get over our “other side of 
the tracks” complex. Oh, of course this 
does not exist but even more surely it 
does. We cannot persuade others unless 
we first of all be converts. We are charter 
members of a great mass movement in 
education. Some of the ancient land- 
marks, conventions, shibboleths and sa- 
cred cows are going out the nearest avail- 
able exit. The four-year colleges, first in 
the field and academically and tradition- 
ally sanctified, have not been able to hold 
the line. In terms of serving the total crop 
of high school graduates they are a minor- 
ity group. They are indispensable, as are 
our centers for graduate study and re- 
search, but in these changing times, they 
are far, far, from adequate. 

Item—-Let me emphasize, if I may, how 
important it is that we keep the common 
tcuch. Pressures, procedures, programs, 
organizations, co-ordination, manning 
charts, and diagrams ad infinitum draw 
down the red blood corpuscles. Yet in the 
end it is the human touch both in the cor- 
porate and individual sense that means 
the most. 
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Reducing the Gap Between Vocational and 
General Education 


WADE F. THOMAS 


EVEN A casual glance into the history of 
education reveals a number of sharp con- 
flicts regarding the means and purposes 
of education. What shall be taught? How 
shall it be taught? These are questions 
which have been debated for centuries. 
Of all educational conflicts, one of the 
sharpest has been that between the ex- 
treme proponents of general education 
on the one hand and those of vocational 
education on the other. 

Some hold that general education is 
not compatible with vocational educa- 
tion. This position is represented by Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, who asserts: “... a gen- 
eral education has nothing to do with 
vocational fitness. It is paradoxical but 
true that the best practical education is 
the most theoretical one.””? 

On the other hand, there are those who 
believe that general education has been 
overrated and that emphasis should be 
placed on vocational education. This 
point of view finds expression through 
Paul A. Mertz, who says: 


In our efforts to perpetuate the traditional 
liberal arts curriculum, we have too often 
strained ourselves in our justification of a 
given unit of subject matter until we have 


. WADE F. THOMAS is President of Santa 
Monica City College, Santa Monica, California. 


overreached the bounds of probability and 
credulity as to the attainability of justifiable 
educational objectives. . . . It now appears 
that instead of some whittling on academic 
subjects a lot more of us had better be en- 
gaged in military and mechanical arts in a 
world in which we are in serious danger of 
losing much we hold dear. 


A third position is held by those who 
believe that vocational education and 
general education are not in conflict and 
that actually each complements the other. 
This is the position taken by Johnson in 
reporting a study of general education in 
the junior colleges of California: 


Clearly general educational and vocational 
education must not be set one against the 
other. Actually each complements the other. 
The one defensible unity is that which occurs 
in the learner; the student to be effective as 
a worker requires a happy home life, the 
ability to communicate, and the ability to 
work with people; and the same student to be 
effective as a citizen and as a person needs to 
earn an adequate livelihood in a vocation 
adapted to his particular abilities, goals, and 
interests.* 


1 Robert M. Hutchins, Education and the 
Social Order (Los Angeles: The Modern 
Forum, 1936), p. 22. 

2 Paul A. Mertz, “Junior College Terminal 
Education As I See It from the Standpoint of 
Commercial Life,” Junior College Journal, XI 
(May, 1941), p. 533 , 

®B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1952), p. 220. 
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These points of view are of concern to 
the public junior college of California be- 
cause these institutions are responsible for 
giving three major types of education: 
(1) occupational, (2) general, and (3) 
college lower division.* Since these col- 
leges have the responsibility for provid- 
ing various kinds of education, they are 
committed to the position supported by 
Johnson, namely, that vocational and 
general education complement each other. 
Visits to junior colleges and conferences 
with faculty members make it clear that 
providing these various kinds of educa- 
tion in a single institution raises many 
problems as yet unsolved. In the light of 
these difficulties, which are not by any 
means unique to California, the writer 
undertook a study to identify: (1) criteria 
for determining effective working re- 
lationships between vocational and gen- 
eral education programs in junior col- 
leges, (2) practices designed to establish 
effective working relationships between 
vocational and general education pro- 
grams, and (3) practices which are re- 
ported to be particularly effective as well 
as those practices colleges would like to 
use in establishing such relationships. 

This article, the first of two, deals with 
the criteria of relationships which were 
identified. A second article will report 
practices for establishing effective re- 
lationships between vocational and gen- 
eral education programs. 

A survey of the literature of the junior 
college revealed a wide variety of prac- 
tices and recommendations—encompass- 


* Joint Staff, A Restudy of the Needs of Cali- 
fornia in Higher Education 
California State Department 


1955), p. 52. 


(Sacramento: 
of Education, 
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ing all phases of the college program— 
for effecting harmonious relationships be- 
tween vocational and general education. 
The implementation of such proposals 
necessitates criteria by which both theory 
and practice may be evaluated. For prac- 
tical reasons, more than for purely theo- 
retical considerations, the administrator 
faced with the task of providing various 
kinds of education in a single institution 
needs some touchstones to help him an- 
swer the question, “Have we established 


good relationships between general and 


vocational education programs?” ‘The 
criteria identified in this article were de- 
signed to serve as a kind of yardstick by 
means of which a public junior college 
might appraise its efforts to establish these 
relationships. 

A survey of junior college literature re- 
vealed that practices of the type here con- 
sidered may be classified in six groups: 
(1) philosophy and purposes, (2) courses 
and curriculums, (3) administrative or- 
ganization, (4) faculty, (5) student per- 
sonnel services and activities, and (6) 
physical plant. Proposals in each of these 
groups were analyzed and tentative state- 
ments of specific criteria were prepared. 
These were then refined supple- 
mented through interviews and twelve ex- 
perienced junior college educators. The 32 
criteria thus identified were listed on an 
inquiry form on which 52 nationally rec- 
orgnized junior college leaders rated the 
importance of each item on the following 
five-point scale: 5 Essential, 4 Very Im- 
portant, 3 Important, 2 Of Little Im- 
portance, 1 Of No Importance. A nu- 
merical average was computed for each 
item by dividing the sum of the weightings 
assigned to it by the number who rated it. 
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REDUCING THE GAP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


On the basis of this average, items have 
been ranked. This ranking, which is shown 
in Tables I through VI, plus a summary 
of judges’ comments will be used as a 
basis for discussing the criteria. 

The most important finding which 
emerges from the ratings of the jury is the 
conclusion that each of the 32 criteria is, 
in the judgment of the experts, important. 
It will be observed that even the two 
criteria rated lowest in importance had an 
average rating of 3.87 which is just below 
“Very Important.” It is, of course, not 
surprising that such high ratings should 
be given-——for the criteria were selected 
on the basis of recommended practices, 
and the final list was reviewed and re- 
vised by a selected group of junior college 
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educators. reassuring to 


have the selection of criteria confirmed 


It is, however, 
by the jury of experts. 


I. PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES 


The importance of clearly stated pur- 
poses, accepted by the staff and reflected 
in the educational program of the college, 
is suggested by the fact that from the en- 
tire list of 32 criteria these three items 
are among the four ranked highest in im- 
It will also be 
noted that the jury attached more im- 


portance (see Table 1). 


portance to the understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the statement of philosophy 
by the faculty than to acceptance by stu- 
dents or by the public. Comments writ- 
ten by Leonard V. Koos suggested an ex- 


TABLE I 


Expert Judgments of Six Criteria, Listed Under Philosophy and Purposes, for Deter- 


mining Effective Relationships Between Vocational and General 


Education Programs 


Rank Average 
Criteria Order Number 
I. Philosophy and Purposes 
The college has a statement of philosophy which clearly indicates 
why the college provides both vocational and general education 4.71 
2. The philosophy and purposes of the college, insofar as they relate 
to vocational and general education, are clearly reflected in the 
program and activities of the college 2 4.69 
3. The college statement of philosophy and purposes, insofar as it 
relates to vocational and general education programs, is under- 
stood and accepted by the staff 3, 4.60 
4. The college has a statement of purposes which identifies the basic 
similarities and differences in the objectives of the vocational and 
the general education programs 1] 4.39 
5. The college statement of philosophy and purposes, insofar as it 
relates to vocational and general education programs, is under- 
stood and accepted by students 24a 3.97 
6. The college has effectively publicized its statement of philosophy 
and purposes as it relates to vocational and general education 31% 3.87 
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planation for the jury’s insistence upon 
this differentiation. In referring to un- 
derstanding and acceptance by the staff 
he wrote: “Correct as an ideal but not 
always realizable with some staff mem- 
bers.” His comment on student compre- 
hension of and agreement with the phi- 
losophy was: “The relative immaturity 
of students makes this criterion at times 
unrealistic.” 

The high ranking given the criterion, 
“The philosophy and purposes of the col- 


lege, insofar as they relate to vocational 
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with the frequently found discrepancies 
between idealistic statements of philos- 
ophy and purposes and actual institu- 
tional practices. 
II. COURSES AND CURRICULUMS 

The nine criteria listed under “Courses 
and Curriculums” recognize six basic ele- 
ments: (1) the necessity for both general 
education and vocational offerings to re- 
flect the college statement of philosophy 
and purposes; (2) the recognition that 
vocational courses should contribute to 
the achievement of some general edu- 


and general education, are clearly re- 
flected in the program and activities of 
the college,” 


cation objectives and conversely that gen- 
eral education processes should contribute 


shows the jury’s concern to vocational progress and achievement; 


TABLE Il 


Expert Judgments of Nine Criteria, Listed Under Courses and Curriculums, for Deter- 
mining Effective Relationships Between Vocational and General 
Education Programs 


Rank Average 
Criteria Order Number 
II. Courses and Curriculums 

1. General education and vocational courses and curriculums clearly 
reflect the college statement of philosophy and purposes 6 4.52 

2. When forming committees to organize and appraise curriculums 

the college administration appoints faculty members who repre- 
sent vocational and general education programs 12 4.35 

3. Recommended programs of study recognize student need for 
courses which emphasize both general and vocational education 13% 4.34 

4. The planning of programs which include both vocational and 

general education offerings is based upon seemed needs as 
revealed by community surveys 22 4.06 

5. General education and university transfer courses contribute to 
student appreciation of the world of work 23 4.02 

6. The college makes follow-up studies of both terminal and uni- 
versity transfer students 24c 3.97 

7. The college uses lay advisory committees in planning and develop- 
ing vocational and general education programs _. 27 3.93 

8. The college “cooperative or work study program” makes provision 
for general education 28 3.92 

9. Vocational courses contribute to ) the achievement of some general 
education objectives 30 3.89 
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REDUCING THE GAP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


(3) the need for providing programs 
which identify and recognize student 
needs for courses emphasizing both gen- 
eral and vocational education; (4) the 
value of community resources (includ- 
ing community surveys and lay advisory 
committees) in planning, developing, 
and evaluating courses and curriculums; 
(5) the need for including general edu- 
cation in “cooperative or work-study pro- 
grams,” lest graduates from these pro- 
grams fail in performance on the job be- 
cause they lack knowledge and skills in 
human relationships and in understand- 
ing of the interdependence of work, gov- 
ernment, law, family, personality, and 
the like; and (6) the need for junior col- 
lege administrators to appoint to cur- 
riculum committees faculty members who 
represent both vocational and general 
education programs in order that each 
and all may come to understand the vital 
functions, the aims, and the problems of 
their associates. 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
The three criteria listed under “Ad- 
ministrative Organization” recognize the 
necessity of providing for vocational and 
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general education programs comparably 
adequate in (1) direction and supervision, 
(2) financial support, and (3) publicity. 

There are, of course, a number of prob- 
lems connected with achieving this com- 
parable adequacy. Administering the vo- 
cational program, for example, is difficult 
for many academically trained people. 
Wide and deep understandings of society's 
need for many kinds of workers trained at 
the junior college level and of the abilities 
and skills required of such workers are es- 
sential to the junior college administrator, 
for he must work with federal require- 
ments, state reports, lay advisory commit- 
tees, community surveys, and _ labor 
unions. Financing the vocational program 
is a knotty problem for the reason that it 
is far more costly in terms of equipment 
than are general education programs, In 
publicizing the vocational program, how- 
ever, the administrator has the benefit of 
the fact that much of the equipment and 
many of the operations lend themselves to 
being photographed for publicity. The 
academic program, on the other hand, 
has an advantage in that it is considered 
by many to be more respectable and of 
higher prestige. 


TABLE Ill 


Expert Judgments of Three Criteria, Listed Under Administrative Organization, for 
Determining Effective Relationships Between Vocational and General 
Education Programs 


Criteria 


III. Administrative Organization 


1. Provisions of comparable adequacy are made for financing the 


vocational and the general education programs 3a 


2. Provisions of comparable adequacy are made for administering 


the vocational and the general education programs 5 


3. Provisions of comparable adequacy are made for publicizing the 


vocational and the general education programs 19a 


Rank Average 

Order Number 
4.60 
4.54 
4.12 
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IV, FACULTY 


Five elements are recognized in the seven 
criteria listed under “Faculty”: (1) the 
need for teachers of vocational] subjects to 
understand and appreciate the processes 
and values of general education and con- 
versely for teachers of general education 
courses to understand and appreciate vo- 
cational courses, (2) the importance of 
salary schedules which recognize the trade 
experience of the vocational instructor in 
some comparable relationship to the ad- 
vanced study and higher degrees of the 
academic instructor, (3) the value of 
having teachers of general 
courses acquaint themselves with the of- 
ferings in vocational programs and con- 
versely teachers of vocational courses ac- 


education 


quaint themselves with general education 
offerings, (4) the importance of in-service 
training programs instructing and en- 
lightening general education and voca- 
tional teachers on the values and prob- 
lems of both fields, again for the purpose 
of developing mutual 
understanding and respect, and (5) the 


appreciation, 


necessity of arranging teaching loads for 
vocational teachers which are compara- 
tively equivalent with the teaching loads 
of faculty members in general education 
programs on the principle that hours in 
shop teaching, preparation, and cleanup 
of shops should be matched or equated 
with the hours spent by academic in- 
structors in preparation, lectures, reading 
papers. 

Administrators at several of the junior 
colleges, visited for the purpose of report- 
ing practice, were of the opinion that mu- 
tual appreciation of each other’s fields on 
the part of general education and voca- 
tional teachers not only was necessary to 
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the establishment of effective relation- 
ships between educational areas but 
also was important for total institutional 
morale, 

An occasional source of friction be- 
tween vocational and general education 
teachers has been the type of salary 
schedule in which advancement for all is 
based primarily upon amount of univer- 
sity training in terms of courses, credits, 
and higher degrees. Some _ vocational 
teachers feel that this kind of schedule is 
discriminatory since many of them gain 
knowledge of their subjects through trade 
training and job experience rather than 
through university courses. On the other 
hand, some teachers in academic areas 
feel that the giving of credit for trade ex- 
perience on a salary schedule penalizes 
academic teachers for the reason that 
trade experience is paid experience while 
university training is not. 

Considered to be ““Very Important” by 
the jury was the criterion, “The college 
program of in-service training provides 
for the needs of general education and vo- 
cational teachers, and for the orientation 
of the one to the other.” One advantage of 
complying with this criterion arises from 
the fact that many practices connected 
with in-service training bring vocational 
and general education teachers into as- 
sociation with each other and, thereupon, 
deepen their mutual acquaintance and 
understanding. Friendship in many cases 
is followed by appreciation and respect. 

Of the criteria listed in Table IV, the 
one that drew the most comment from 
the members of the jury was the item, 
“The teaching load of instructors in vo- 
cational programs is comparable to that 
of faculty members in university transfer 
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REDUCING THE GAP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


programs.” It was tied for the nineteenth 
rank. George Dotson, President of Long 
Beach City College, expressed the con- 
sensus when he wrote, “The load should 
be equitable—teaching hours need not 
necessarily be the same.” 


V. STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES AND 
ACTIVITIES 


The four criteria listed under the head- 
ing, “Student Personnel Services and Ac- 


tivities,” recognize these two needs: (1) 
for testing and counseling programs to 
function with comparable adequacy for 
vocational and general education stu- 
dents and (2) for students of all types to 
have equal opportunities to participate in 
student activities. The jury assigned a 
value of “Very Important” to these cri- 
teria but recognized some of the difficul- 
ties of meeting them. Named as problems 
were the possible differences in vocational 
and academic test development, the 
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scarcity of counselors knowing both edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities, 
and the fact that often the number of 
student leaders coming from the technical 
areas has been limited because vocational 
curriculums have been used as dumping 
grounds,” 
VI. Physical Plant 

The three criteria listed under the 
heading, “Physical Plant,’ recognize a 
need for providing vocational and gen- 
eral education programs with comparably 
adequate (1) building facilities, (2) sup- 
plies and equipment, and (3) geographi- 
cal arrangement and location, It is ob- 
vious that “comparable adequacy” does 
not necessarily imply that identical 
amounts of money need be spent for each 
area. A class in foreign language, for ex- 
ample, probably could function effectively 
if supplied with books, paper, blackboard, 
chalk, and some electronic equipment, 
whereas a class in machine shop requires 


TABLE IV 


Expert Judgments of Seven Criteria,:Lister Under Faculty, for Determining Effective 
Relationships Between Vocational and General Education Programs 


Rank Average 
Criteria Order Number 
IV. Faculty 
1. Teachers of general education courses understand and appre- 
ciate the processes and values of vocational programs 17 4.23 
2. The trade experience of the vocational instructor is given con- 
sideration on the salary schedule in some comparable relation to 
the college study of the academic instructor 18 4.19 
3. ‘Teachers of vocational subjects understand and appreciate the 
processes and values of general education 19b 4.12 
4. The teaching load of instructors in vocational programs is com- 
parable to that of faculty members in general education programs 19¢ 4.12 
5. The college program of in-service training provides for the needs 
of general education and vocational teachers, and for the orienta- 
tion of the one to the other 24b 3.97 
6. Teachers of general education courses acquaint themselves with 
the offerings in vocational programs 29 3.90 
7. Teachers of vocational courses acquaint themselves with the 
offerings in general education programs 3la 3.87 


; 
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TABLE V 


Expert Judgments of Four Criteria, Listed Under Student Personnel Services and 
Activities, for Determining Effective Relationships Between Vocational 
and General Education Programs 


Criteria 


Rank 
Order 


Average 
Number 


V. Student Personnel Serelees and Activities 


|. The college counseling program functions with comparable ade- 
quacy for vocational and general students 7 

2. Vocational students and general education students have equal 
opportunities to participate in student organizations, athletics 


and other activities 


8 


Counselors are comparably effective in working with vocational 


and general education students 


9b 4.40 


The college testing program functions with comparable adequacy 


for vocational and general education students 15 


4.33 


sizable expenditures for large machine 
tools. ‘The term “comparable adequacy” 
suggests that building facilities, supplies, 
and equipment “equal to what is required 
or fully sufficient” are available for both 
vocational and general education areas. 
It is clear that the arrangement of the 
physical plant has an effect on the associa- 
tion of vocational students with those 
from academic areas. 

On the basis of the judgments of junior 
college experts, the following conclusions 
seem warranted: (1) schism and divisive- 
ness, rivalry and conflict between voca- 


tional and academic programs, when car- 
ried on in the same institution, appear, to 
a greater or less extent, to be an almost 
universal phenomenon; (2) developing 
effective working relationships between 
academic and vocational areas of the edu- 
cation program must be an all-college un- 
dertaking which involves administrators, 
teachers, student personnel workers, stu- 
dents, finances, and plant facilities; and 
(3) all of the 32 criteria listed in Tables 
I through VI have high value for apprais- 
ing effective relationships between voca- 
tional and general education programs. 


TABLE VI 


Expert Judgments of Three Criteria, Listed Under Physical Plant, for Determining 
Effective Relationships Between Vocational and General Education Programs 


Cc riteria 


Rank 
Order 


Average 
Number 


VI. Physical Plant 


1. Supplies and equipment of comparable adequacy are provided 
for general and vocational education programs __. 9a 
2. Building facilities of comparable adequacy are provided for 
general and vocational education programs 13b 
The physical plant is so arranged as to encourage students and 
faculty members in vocational courses to associate with those in 
general education courses and vice versa | 16 
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Do Yourself a Favor: A Suggestion to 
Administrators 
BEN PADROW 


It was a cold windy day in central Cali- 
fornia. The junior college drama instruc- 
tor hesitated for a moment before answer- 
ing my inquiry about junior college and 
high school drama co-operation. 

“I think your question gets directly to 
the core of one of our serious problems,” 
he said. “Generally speaking, the stand- 
ards of high school drama are pretty low 
——the kids have been spoiled rotten by 
inferior theatre and the discipline of 
drama is unknown to them.” I probed 
further and asked if any attempt had been 
made by the junior college to contact the 
local high schools to discuss this problem. 
The answer was “no’”’. 

It seems to this writer that the negative 
answer to this question suggests an area of 
inquiry which has great possibilities for 
the imaginative drama teacher and the 
administrator. Certainly it is well known, 
as shown by the studies of Phelps and 
Knower,' that in general the teacher of 
high school dramatics is faced with in- 
numerable problems in this area. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that the instructor recog- 
nizes them, does he attempt to do anything 
but complain about the problems? No. 
Instead of trying to institute plans of 
action to establish rapport between the 
high school and junior college, he con- 


BEN PADROW is Instructor in Speech and 
Instructor of Forensics, Portland State College, 
Portland, Oregon. 


tinues passively to open wider the chasm 
that now exists. 

The time has come for concrete action 
to be taken in this area, and one plan that 
might be employed in the furtherance of 
joint junior college and high school drama 
activities is the drama workshop. 

If one can agree that (1) the average 
high school drama teacher is at least 
moderately aware of the need for expand- 
ing his or her theatrical knowledge, and 
(2) junior college and high school admin- 
istrators can be persuaded to cooperate in 
such an undertaking, then the following 
plan of action, which a number of junior 
colleges have already adopted, may be 
feasible. 


A. The Objective 

Philosophically speaking, the drama work- 
shop may be thought of as a gathering of 
teachers in like areas to meet, not only to 
thrash out problems, but also to try to gain 
new insights into the teaching of drama. 


B. Initial Action. 

The drama instructor must convince the 
junior college administrator of the value of 
such an undertaking so that he can discuss it 
fully with the administrator of the high 
school. Administrator talking to administrator 
has far more impact than teacher talking to 


1Waldo Phelps and Milton Dickens, 
“Speech Education and California High 
Schools,” Western Speech, XIII, October, 
1949 

Franklin H. Knower, Speech Education in 
Ohio, Ohio State University, 1949. 
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teacher. Certainly the constant establishment 
of rapport between schools is not to be 
frowned upon. 


C. Hypothetical Plan. 

Four meetings during the year might be 
set as a minimum number for such an activity. 
1. At the initial meeting (which should be 

held at the junior college) an attempt 

should be made to: 


a. 


Establish a basis of rapport. The junior 
college teacher should let it be known 
that both institutions share the same 
problems. Rather than the junior col- 
lege teacher's looking with dismay on 
high school dramatics, he must seek 
to find greas of agreement so that both 
sides profit. 

Establish an agenda and form a com- 
mittee which will control the activities 
of the workshop. In no event should 
the junior college try to to monopolize 
the workshop. 


The second and third meetings might in- 
clude: 


a. 


Problems of secondary school drama 
education. 


b. An examination of the various aspects 
of drama. 

c. Representatives from educational and 
professional theatre to answer ques- 
tions that might arise. 


At the final meeting it might be possible 

to have: 

a. High schools in the area present one 
act plays on the junior college stage. 
The plays judged by competent critics, 
perhaps using such standards as es- 
tablished by the British Drama 
League. 

Time given for oral and written criti- 
cism of the plays. 


As one can clearly see, these suggestions 
must be modified in terms of the prevail- 


ing local educational conditions. Nonethe- 
less, the time for apathy must end, and the 
junior college has the responsibility for 
broadening the educational efforts of the 
area in which it exists. 
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Compton College Teacher Load Survey 


FOSTER DAVIDOFF 


In June of 1956 Compton College con- 
ducted a telephone survey of junior col- 
leges in California to determine how its 
work loads and extra-compensation salary 
schedule compared with those of other 
two-year institutions of higher education 
in the state. All 66 junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia were covered, although in those 
cases where many schools operated under 
a single district policy it was considered 
necessary to contact only one source for 
information regarding the entire district. 
Within the group were evening schools 
and some schools functioning in close con- 
nection with high schools. ‘These, although 
listed for purposes of coverage, could not 
supply information pertinent to the sur- 
vey. 

The procedure followed was a simple 
one. Four staff members, following pattern 
questionnaires, contacted top administra- 
tors of the colleges concerned. Contact 
was by telephone, and this was perhaps an 
innovation. Previous surveys conducted by 
the college and studies of sampling per- 
centages indicated that direct-mail ques- 
tionnaires were both time-consuming and 
frequently unsatisfactory in the results 
they brought. The decision to telephone, 
although it would appear on the surface 
to be costly, was actually economical. 
Time was saved ; information was quickly 
and accurately recorded. In those cases 


FOSTER DAVIDOFF is Employment Counse- 
lor, Compton College, Compton, California. 


where interpretation was necessary, it 
was accomplished considerably easier 
through conversation than it would have 
been on the basis of scant explanation 
such as is usually found on written ques- 
tionnaires. At the conclusion of the survey, 
work sheets were tabulated by one mem- 
ber of the team, the writer, and transposed 
for narrative presentation. 

Some of the generalized findings are 
worthy of mention. All conversations indi- 
cated that junior colleges in the state of 
California are continuously attempting to 
ameliorate work loads and extra-compen- 
sation salary schedules. In order to achieve 
this, many districts resort to elaborate for- 
mula techniques. However, almost invari- 
ably, the size of the district determines to 
a great degree the work-load formula, with 
the need for flexibility more apparent in 
the smaller districts. Even where a seem- 
ingly firm formula exists, there is a flexi- 
bility necessitated by class size fluctuations 
and other variables of which administra- 
tors must be constantly aware. 

The following report of the survey is 
self-explanatory with these exceptions: 

The number of schools reporting is con- 
sidered significant for those readers who 
are desirous of arriving at percentage 
figures. 

It should be noted that for purposes of 
handling, various fields in which work 
loads are similar were combined in a 
single question. 
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Because work loads and extra-compen- 
sation salaries are in a continuous state of 


flux 


, some of the information presented is 


no longer absolutely correct. 


l. 


How many hours do you consider a 
normal load in the straight lecture areas 
such as English, Social Sciences, and Psy- 
chlogy? 
General 

In many schools straight lecture loads 
begin with the hours indicated and are 
adjusted upward if instructors have small 
classes or classes that do not require a 
great weight of paperwork. 
Specific 

No. Reporting 

15 hours 

17 hours 

18 hours 

21 hours 

22 hours 

25 hours 

14-18 hours 

15-16 hours 

15-17 hours 

15-18 hours 

15-20 hours 

16-18 hours 

17-18 hours 

18-20 hours 


How many hours do you consider a 
normal load in the fields of Biological 
Science, Physical Science, and other 
combination lecture-laboratory courses? 


rm 
PO 


General 

In lecture-laboratory courses most 
schools adjust loads on the basis of a 
ratio such as one hour of lecture being 
equivalent to two hours of laboratory. 
Hours reported represent the best avail- 
able information after the ratio has been 
applied. 
Specific 

No. Reporting 

20 hours 

21 hours 

22 hours 

23 hours 

24 hours 


25 hours 
18-20 hours 
18-21 hours 
22 hours 
25 hours 
26 hours 
24 hours 
24-27 hours 


3. How many hours do you consider a 


normal load in Art, Music, and Foreign 
Languages? 


General 

The great majority of reporting 
schools apply a lecture-laboratory type 
of approach to courses in this category. 


Specific 

It was virtually impossible to arrive at 
answers firm enough for tabular purposes 
in these areas. Most colleges used a slid- 
ing scale that brought hours in a range 
between 18 and 25. 


No. Reporting 43 


How many hours do you consider a 
normal load in Industrial Education 


courses? 


General 

At most schools instructors in Indus- 
trial Education courses are scheduled on 
a ratio that approximates two hours for 
every hour normally assigned to a 
straight lecture course. Thus, the ma- 
jority of Industrial Education instructors 
teaches between 25 and 30 hours. 


Specific 
No. Reporting 
20 hours 
22 hours 
24 hours 
25 hours 
25+- hours 
30 hours 
40 hours 
18-20 hours 
20-25 hours 
23-25 hours 
24—30 hours 
25-30 hours 


5. How many hours do you consider a 


normal load in Physical Education? 
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COMPTON COLLEGE TEACHER LOAD SURVEY 


6. 


General 

Physical Education instructors are ex- 
pected to combine coaching with their 
regular load at most reporting schools. In 
the smaller schools, where athletic pro- 
grams are limited, instructors in this 
area also serve in nonphysical education 
duties. 
Specific 

No. Reporting 4 

11 hours 

15 hours 

18 hours 

19 hours 

20 hours 

21 hours 

22 hours 

24 hours 

25 hours 

30 hours 

15-20 hours 

18-20 hours 

20-21 hours 

20-25 hours 

24-27 hours 

24-30 hours 

25-30 hours 


Are coaches given extra remuneration: 
Specific 
No. Reporting 47 
Yes 25 
No 22 
How much extra remuneration are 
coaches given? 
General 
Extra compensation for coaches fol- 
lows so variable a pattern that it might 
well serve as the basis for an entire sur- 
vey. Many schools use an elaborate scale 
dependent upon the importance of the 
sport. 
Specific 
No. Reporting 47 
In many schools there is a sliding scale 
depending upon the type of sport. Some 
schools pay per sport, on a semester basis; 
others on a yearly basis. The following 
are examples of highs and lows: 
Yearly Basis Sport Basis 
$ 50-$175 $ 75-$400 
575 400 500 
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One system pays $145 per month for a 
sport while it is in season. 


Is coaching a part of the regular load? 
Specific 
No. Reporting .... 31 
In all schools answering, coaching was 
a part of the regular load. 
Are counselors given extra remuneration? 
Specific 
No. Reporting 45 
Yes 1} 
No | | 34 
If you pay counselors extra, how much 


do you pay them? 
General 

Extra counselor pay appears to be in 
practice in those schools where counsel- 
ors serve also as sub-administrators, or 
return to duty earlier than other faculty 
members at the beginning of the school 
year. 
Specific 

Of the eleven who pay extra, five pay 
a flat yearly rate ranging from $165 to 
$500. One school pays a flat $1,500 over 
the regular salary and computes working 
hours on a twelve month basis. The 
others pay extra for extra weeks of work, 
usually pre-school. 
Do you pay extra to staff members who 
Sponsor activities? 


Specific 
No. Reporting 44 
Yes 0 
No 44 


Do you have an overload pay program 
based on any system other than an hourly 
rate? 


Specific 
No. Reporting 42 
Yes l 
No | 41 


What is your hourly rate for overload 
and/or Extended Day work? 


Specific 
No. Reporting 42 
$3.00 l 
3.50 5 
3.75 9 
4.00 9 
4.25 1 
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4.40 
4.50 
4.90 
5.00 
5.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.30 
3.00-~-3.50 
3.50--4.00. 
3.85-4.90 
4.00-4.50 
4.25-5.00 
5 .00—6.00 
14. What is your policy regarding summer 
school pay? 
Specific 

No. Reporting 25 

Hourly rate 20 

Daily rate 2 

Pro-rated 3 

Hourly rates ranged from a low of 
$3.50 to a high of $6.30. 

Daily rates were a flat $15.00 in one 
school, and $18.00 in the other, regard- 
less of the load carried. 

Schools with pro-rated schedules based 
them on a percentage of the pay rate for 
the current year. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES CONTACTED 


No. 
Students 
Institution 1954-55 


Allan Hancock 335 
American River 1,615 
Antelope Valley 1,741 
Bakersfield 4.554 
Chaffey 6,066 
Citrus 489 
Coalinga 208 
Compton 7,035 
East Contra Costa 5332 
East Los Angeles 10,741 
El Camino 8.550 
Fresno 3.455 
Fullerton 1,925 
Fullerton Evening 4,44] 
Glendale 2,726 
Hartnell 985 


Imperial Valley 
Lassen 

Long Beach City. 

Los Angeles City . 

Los Angeles Harbor 
Los Angeles JC of Business . 
Los Angeles Trade Tech 
Los Angeles Valley . 
Marin 

Modesto 

Modesto Evening 
Monterey Peninsula 
Mount San Antonio 
Napa 

Napa Evening 
Oakland 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Orange Coast . 
Palomar 

Palo Verde 

Pasadena City 

Pierce School of Agriculture 
Porterville 

Reedley 

Riverside 

Sacramento 
Sacramento Evening 
Salinas Evening 

San Benito County 

San Bernardino Valley 
San Diego 

San Francisco City 
San Jose Evening 

San Jose 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo District 
Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Monica 

Santa Rosa 

Sequoias 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Stockton 

Taft 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Ventura Evening 
West Contra Costa 
Yuba 


536 
226 
29,227 


5,546 


3,619 
5,459 
15,967 
6,713 


5,563 


2,099 
8,215 
2,489 
4,927 
513 
2,093 
11,971 
1,847 
6,783 
851 
123 
28,325 
4,640 
367 
711 
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14,119 
| 2,145 
33 
11,975 
4,969 
7,909 
. 
2,315 
4,398 
41 
11,629 
1,007 
1,121 
688 
I 5, ) 
4,130 
3.816 
2,615 | 
1,610 
é 
330 
684 
3,322 
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A Report on Remedial English in the Colleges 


LOWELL DABBS 


UNTIL A COLLEGE degree is handed out: 


with each birth certificate, there will be 
some students who will have more trouble 
than the average in earning a bachelor’s 
degree. One major barrier to successful 
college work is lack of skill in writing 
standard English. Hence, under a policy 
of a degree for nearly everybody, many 
colleges are offering extra training in the 
most basic writing techniques. One re- 
searcher found that 47 public junior col- 
leges were scheduling courses for stu- 
dents whose preparation in English was 
so poor that they could not profit from the 
standard freshman composition course.’ 
In the Middlewest, a 1946 survey of 50 
universities, colleges, and teachers col- 
leges showed that 60 per cent of those 
responding were giving some kind of sub- 
freshman course.*? Furthermore, the fact 
that some schools do not give such courses 
does not mean that they do not have ill- 
prepared students. 

The proportion of entering freshmen 
who take sub-standard courses varies from 
place to place. In 1950, 10 to 15 per cent 
of the freshmen at Washington Square 
College of N.Y.U. were taking remedial 
work.® At Ohio University the figure sev- 
eral years ago was approximately 25 per 


LOWELL DABBS is an Instructor in English, 
Bakersfield College, California. He is the co- 
author of a soon to be published text on 
remedial English. 


cent of the freshman class.* And even if 
some schools rebel and de-emphasize or 
discontinue remedial English (Illinois and 
San Jose State, for example), others 
which are more dependent on their com- 
munities may have to go right on offering 
it. The problem may be more acute in 
California since many of the colleges in 
the state make some provision in the cur- 
riculum for remedial instruction. 

The writer has made an investigation 
of periodical literature for information 
on remedial English in colleges, bearing 
in mind the following points: 

1. What students should be required 
to take remedial English? 

2. What skills should be taught in 
remedial English? 

3. What methods should be employed 
in teaching remedial English? 

4. What success can be expected of 
remedial English? 

5. What research needs to be done on 
remedial English? 

The sections below consist of ideas de- 


' Marvin Laser, “English Composition in 
Public Junior Colleges,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XXV (November), 130—41. 

2 Gilbert L. Bond, “A Postwar Program for 
the Remedial-English Student,” College Eng- 
lish, VII (1946), 466-70. 

§ Frank H. McCloskey and Lillian H. Horn- 
stein, “Sub-Freshman English--a New Solu- 
tion,” College English, X1 (1950), 331-9 

* Lurene Brown, “A Look at Remedial Eng- 
lish,” College English, XVI (1955), 303-5. 
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rived from reading current literature, 
some feelings based on the writer’s ex- 
perience in teaching remedial English, 
and some speculation about what could 
be done to improve it in the future. 

Students. At schools which offer reme- 
dial English, those students who show evi- 
dence that they can not perform satis- 
factorily in standard freshman English 
(whatever that happens to be) are re- 
quired to do remedial work. The evidence 
may be a student’s failure (1) to write 
an acceptable theme, (2) to pass some 
kind of objective placement test, or (3) to 
satisfy an instructor in some other de- 
partment of his competence in exposition. 
Thus in practice the question of who is 
a remedial student depends a great deal 
upon who grades his theme, on what basis 
it is graded, or upon what score he is re- 
quired to make on a certain test. 

The statistical reliability of theme read- 
ers is notoriously low, even on the College 
Entrance Boards,° which means that a 
student might fail if one reader got his 
paper, pass if another graded it. On the 
other hand, statistics on objective tests 
show satisfactory reliabilities.° The verbal 
part of the “CEEB Scholastic Aptitude 
Test was reported to have a corrected 
odd-even reliability coefficient of .96.”7 
One other report claims high reliability 
for the same test.* ‘The Cooperative Eng- 
lish Placement Tests OM and OP are re- 


Edith M. Huddleston, ‘‘Measurement of 
Writing Ability at the College Level: Objec- 
tive vs. Subjective Testing,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XXII (March), 165-213. 

® Loc. cit. 

T Huddleston, op. cit., p. 167. 

® Paul B. Diederich, “Testing in the New 
English Program,” English Record, III 
(Spring, 1953), 11-17. 
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ported to have good correlations with 
final course grades of students in high, 
average and low (remedial) ability 
groups.’ Thus, apparently, at some schools 
the students who take remedial English 
have been screened by fairly reliable and 
valid tests. 

Even so, there are such wide variations 
from school to school in the selection of 
tests and cutoff scores, as reported in vari- 
ous regional conferences, that a student 
has an excellent chance of being put in 
remedial English at one school but not at 
another. In other words, the students who 
are taking remedial courses are not neces- 
sarily the ones who ought to be taking 
them. 

It might be good if the placement tests 
and cutoff scores could be standardized. 
There would first have to be a survey of 
what is going on and then a concerted 
effort to reach more agreement on which 
tests and scores ought to be used. 

One question remains: What should 
the tests be based on—what should be the 
main hurdle between remedial and stand- 
ard composition? In the past, a major 
item on placement tests was technical 
grammar, but the trend is now toward 
de-emphasizing grammar and _ stressing 
good usage.’ This movement could be 
carried even further by eliminating or 
paring down such test items as spelling, 
vocabulary, diction, the forms of business 
letters, and so on. On the other hand, the 
sentence is essential to any kind of writing. 


® Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, “Placement of 
Freshmen in First-Quarter English,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXII (April), 211-15. 
19 David M. Litsey, “Trends in College 
Placement Tests in Freshman English,’ The 


English Journal, XLV (May), 250-6. 
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It is extremely difficult to teach much 
about the paragraph to students who don’t 
know how to write an acceptable sen- 
tence. The students who ought to be re- 
quired to take remedial English are the 
ones who demonstrate that they do not 
know how to write conventional, mean- 
ingful sentences. 

Skills. A glance at a list of skills com- 
monly taught in remedial courses will 
show that the question of what ought to 
be taught is not an idle one. The list 
would run something like this: spelling, 
parts of speech, grammar, punctuation, 
vocabulary improvement, diction, usage, 
dictionary 


construction, use, 


sentence 
precis writing, theme outlining, capitali- 
zation, remedial reading, theme writing, 
research methods, and so on and on. Ob- 
viously, justice can not be done to all of 
these skills, worthy as they are. The prob- 
lem is to isolate the most appropriate 
ones. 

Extensive study of grammar and parts 
of speech can be thrown out, for there are 
studies which show a lack of correlation 
between grammatical knowledge and skill 
in writing.'' Spelling and vocabulary de- 
velopment could be handled separately 
or else taught concurrently with remedial 
English. Remedial reading ought to be 
offered as a separate course if any appre- 
ciable results are to be had. Theme out- 
lining, paragraph development, precis 
writing, and research methods should be 
reserved for standard composition where 


11 Ellen Frogner, “Grammar Approach Ver- 
sus Thought Approach in Teaching Sentence 
Structure,” The English Journal, XXVIII 
(September), 518-26 and Harry A. Green, 
“Direct Versus Formal Methods in Elementary 
English,” Elementary English Review, XXIV 
(May), 273-85. 
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they can be dealt with more efficiently. 
This 
punctuation, diction, usage, capitaliza- 
tion, and theme writing. (‘The dictionary 
can be introduced and then referred to 


leaves sentence construction, 


when necessary.) ‘Theme writing is neces- 
sary to keep the course focused on its 
main objective—critical thinking; and 
paragraph development is not by any 
means to be ignored. But if remedial stu- 
dents are to be selected on the basis of 
their inadequacy in sentence writing, then 
the course ought to emphasize the ways in 
which good sentences can be constructed. 
A good deal of evidence in the literature 
supports this notion, James A. Michener 
(author of Tales of the South Pacific, 
etc.) says he would teach the four major 
kinds of sentences as “the basic instru- 
ments of communication.”?? His main 
point is that learning to write sentences, 
especially those with logical connectives, 
is the best way to learn to think logically. 
“This subject merits real teaching, for 
logic can be improved more quickly 
throuch the proper use of dependent 
clauses than in any other way that | 
know.”'® Michener says seriously that he 
would spend half a year teaching the 
logical and stylistic complexities of the 
sentence: “Since I could see the hat on 
the table, I knew he was still there.” Thus 
the sentence has the virtue of a close re- 
lationship with critical thinking. 

The sentence also encompases most of 
the areas in which serious mistakes occur. 
Research indicates that 80 per cent of the 
questions of college placement tests have 


12 James Michener, “Idealism Today,” High 
Points, XXXI (May), 13-21. 


Loc. cit. 


to do with punctuation, grammatical use, 
14 


and spelling.’* Another study shows 
punctuation and grammar high on the 
list of remedial items.’® An encyclopedia 
article lists the common sources of errors 
as: verbs, pronouns, capitalization, agree- 
ment, connectives, and modifiers,’® Surely 
all these should be treated within the con- 
text of the sentence. Thus it seems that 
both logic and convention can best be 
taught at the sub-standard level through 
an extensive treatment of the skills of 
sentence composition. 

Methods. One of the first techniques 
that crops up in the literature is the lab- 
oratory method. Some of its general fea- 
tures are as follows: little attention is 
paid to traditional grammar; the stu- 
dents’ errors are diagnosed and treated 
individually; and as soon as the students 
show they no longer make errors, they are 
not required to attend the laboratory. 

One example of this procedure is Wash- 


ington Square’s “Booster” system. A stu- 
dent who makes a D or an F in standard 
composition is assigned to a Booster sec- 
tion—four students who meet with a 
special instructor. The instructor acts as 
a diagnostician, determining the student’s 
difficulties, drilling him on them, and 
recommending dismissal from the Booster 
group, The morale of the students is said 
to be much higher than it was when they 
were required to join a segregated class of 
low-ability students.'" 

At another college, a group of medi- 
cally discharged GI’s was handled in 
14 Knickerboc ker, op. cit., pp. 211-15. 

1S Laser, op. cit., 130-41. 

‘6 Harry A. Green, “English-Language, 
Grammar and Composition,” Encyclopedia of 


Educational Research, 1941, 446-61. 
McCloskey, op. cit., 331-9. 
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somewhat the same way. They met in sec- 
tions of four to seven in the instructor’s 
office to discuss problems of thinking, or- 
ganization, and expression. A term paper 
on an individually chosen subject was 
the main project.'* 

The University of North Carolina uses 
a system in which professors of all de- 
partments may give grades with a “CC” 
attached, 
meaning that the student has to take com- 


(Composition Condition) 
position laboratory before he receives 
course credit. The laboratory meets four 
hours a week with an instructor who gives 
diagnostic tests, provides drills on weak 
points, supervises theme writing, and 
recommends removal of the “CC.” The 
system is said to be successful, but it calls 
for cooperation from all the faculty.’® 

An important feature of the laboratory 
system is its ability to keep up student 
morale. Apparently this achievement is a 
result of having students work only on 
their own errors and of giving them their 
freedom when they no longer make those 
errors. The increased good feeling among 
the students probably marks a distinct 
change in tone from that of the old-fash- 
ioned “bonehead” class. 

There are, however, some criticisms to 
be made of the laboratory system. Like 
the “bonehead” system, it seems to rest 
on the assumption that student writing is 
basically sound except for some flaws that 
have crept in. Hence, the writing can 
somehow be “remedied.” Perhaps this 


‘8 Murray G. Hill, “Teaching English Com- 
position to Veterans,” Junior College Journal, 
XVI (December), 162-4. 

197 ©. Bailey, “Remedial English for Ad- 
vanced Students,” College English, VIII 
(1946), 145-8. 
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assumption is borne out by the success of 
the laboratory courses, but it is not cer- 
tain that diagnosis, drill, and erntourage- 
ment can affect the true condition of the 
sub-standard writers, at least as they are 
described by Perrin. 


They fail to meet some test of minimum es- 
sentials. But what else do we find about them? 
They are cramped, hesitant, unconfident in 
their writing and usually in their speech. They 
do not see the little details that could develop 
and clarify their topics; they are likely to 
repeat a small point three times and to think 
that they have advanced it, The communica- 
tion situation is so unreal to them that they 
bring only a small part of their minds to bear 
on it, contrasting, if they have any merit at 
all, with sometimes fair work in another field 
that has some meaning for them. And we buy 
a workbook and have them fill in blanks. This 
is the last group that should be faced with 
workbook drill. More volatile students may 
come through it with nothing more harmful 
than wasted time, but the strugglers, though 
they may learn to avoid the more flagrant 
errors, will almost certainly never attain 
the level of expression of which they are 
capable.?° 


Another criticism is precisely that the 
students are released as soon as they have 
learned to avoid their errors (which may 
only be a process of learning to avoid 
their problems). Such release runs coun- 
ter to another and better-known prin- 
ciple—that the more directed practice in 
writing a student has, the better his writ- 
ing will become.*' The remedial student 


20 Porter G. Perrin, ““Maximum Essentials 
in Composition,” College English, VIII 
(April), 352-60. 

21 Rosemary Smith, “Effective Preparation 
for College Work,” School Review, XL (Feb- 
ruary), 90—3, and Paul Dressel, et al., ‘“The 
Effect of Writing Frequency upon Essay-Type 
Writing Proficiency at the College Level,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVI (De- 
cember), 285-93. 
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needs all the encouragement possible, fore- 
ible or otherwise, to improve the clarity of 
his thinking and writing. ‘Time off for 
good behavior may be fine for the morale, 
but it may not do much for genuine im- 
provement in linguistic citizenship, 

In the writer’s opinion, a course in sub- 
freshman English ought to run for at 
least one whole semester or quarter, pos- 
sibly two. During this time the students 
ought to be given some drill in identifying 
and correcting their errors. But the main 
burden of the course ought to be a 
thorough introduction to sentence com- 
position—not patchwork but whole new 
cloth. 

A third criticism of the laboratory sys- 
term is that it is not wise to throw out tra- 
ditional grammar. Sumner Ives points out 
that traditional grammar may not have 
been English at all, merely an analogous 
system from Latin and Greek, his impli- 
cations being that it is no wonder it failed 
and that grammar may yet be helpful to 
writers, provided structural grammar 1s 
taught.** For one thing, structural gram- 
mar has already provided a definition of 
the sentence which sounds more manage- 
able than any of the others that have been 
bandied about.** For another, it stresses 
sentence patterns, which also fits in with 
the emphasis the writer would put on 
sentence construction. (Another writer 
suggests that 
taught as early as the sixth grade.** More 
power to him.) Besides, Fries has shown 


structural grammar be 


22 Sumner Ives, “Linguistics in the Class- 
room,’ College English, XVII (December), 
165-72. 

28 Loc. ct. 

24R. J. Geist, “Structural Grammar and the 
Sixth Grade,” American Speech, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary), 5-12. 
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that only 9 words (at, by, for, from, in, of, 
to, with, on) account for 92 per cent of 
all preposition occurrences; 93 per cent 
of the connective occurrences are sup- 
plied by 12 words (and, that, which, if, 
as, who, but, when, while, what, where, 
so); and only 46 verbs have different past 
and past participle forms.*® This kind of 
grammar could be very useful, indeed. 

Beside using structural grammar in 
teaching sentence construction, the writer 
would follow Michener’s plan, which 
starts with the simple sentence and pro- 
ceeds to the compound, the complex, and 
the compound-complex. Related sentence 
elements, some of which are almost ig- 
nored by traditional texts, could be dis- 
cussed in connection with each of the four 
major sentence forms. 

A good example of an important sen- 
tence element which is almost ignored by 
traditional methods is the appositive. In 
one text, for example, it is called a word, 
usually a noun, which renames some- 
thing, and it is handled in connection with 
the punctuation of restrictive and non- 
Such left-handed 


treatment may obscure the facts that 


restrictive elements. 
there are several major types of appos- 
itives, gerund, infinitive, 
phrase, and “mixed” appositives, and that 
if students are to write with competence 


including 


they must write sentences containing ap- 
positives, not as part of a corrective exer- 
cise, but as practice in itself. 

The same holds true for the nominative 
absolute, “a thoroughly established idiom 


25QOscar M. Haugh, “Representative Re- 
search in the Communication Skills,” Educa- 
tion, LXXII (March), 470-80. 
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. almost universally misrepresented,”’*® 
verbal modifiers, compound elements, 
parallel constructions, dependent clauses, 
coordinating conjunctions, conjunctive 
adverbs, and successful combinations of 
these elements. Moreover, since punctu- 
ation and grammatical usage have very 
little meaning outside particular sen- 
tences, they ought to be presented with 
each sentence element as aids to logic and 
effectiveness. 

sub-freshman English 
should be taught through the following 


In summary, 


means: (1) a period of at least one full 
semester or quarter without chance of 
parole, (2) motivation through careful 
selection of theme topics, using issues and 
problems of interest to students, (3) an 
appreciative attitude on the part of the 
instructor for the students’ ideas, (4) 
stimulation of interest in progressing from 
one level of sentence skill to another, (5) 
brief introductions to the problems of 
spelling, vocabulary development, and 
dictionary use, (6) some use of structural 
grammar, (7) a large unit of study (per- 
haps 70 to 80 per cent of the course) on 
integration 
of punctuation and grammatical usage 


sentence construction, (8) 


with sentence construction, and (9) some 
drill on the students’ individual errors. 
Success. Under the programs now in 
effect, success comes to a fairly satisfac- 
tory percentage of the students. The 
Washington Square Booster system pro- 
duces the following results: only 6 per 
cent of the Booster students fail standard 
composition ; 10 per cent do not raise their 
original D or C; 30 per cent raise F’s to 


86 Francis Christensen, “In Defense of the 
Absolute,” The English Journal, XXXIX 
(April), 221-3. 
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C’s; 50 per cent raise D’s to C’s; 3 per 
cent earn B’s; and about 2 students per 
year receive A’s.*7 Of the 290 remedial 
students entering Ohio University in one 
year, 40 per cent received four-year de- 
grees by the end of five years. Out of the 
one graduating class, 16 per cent had been 
in remedial English.** The writer’s ex- 
perience at Bakersfield College with seven 
sections of remedial students showed that 
approximately 50 per cent of the students 
made C or better in remedial work, which 
qualified them for registration in either 
standard composition or the next and 
final semester of remedial work. 

Thus, there would seem to be no ques- 
tion about the positive value of remedial 
work in English. It is especially worth- 
while for the students who are not pre- 


27 McCloskey, loc. cit. 
28 Brown, loc. ctt. 


pared for regular English but who want 
to learn how to write and speak standard 
forms. A student of average intelligence 
coujd profit more from a constructive pro- 
cedure than from a purely corrective one. 
Research: Some research is needed to 
answer the following questions. 


1. What tests and scores are being used for 
placement of remedial students? 

2. What are the general characteristics of the 
remedial students—their IQ’s, cultural 
backgrounds, high school training, mili- 
tary service, educational goals, etc? 

3. Is there any justification for treating spell- 
ing and vocabulary development sepa- 
rately from other courses? 

4. Can structural grammar contribute any- 
thing to the students’ writing skill? 

5. Do remedial students show any appreci- 
able differences in learning habits from 
regular students? If so, what are they? 

6. Does a constructive method of teaching 
remedial English actually accomplish 
anything more than the corrective or re- 
medial method? 
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An Internship in Junior College Teaching 


LEON N. HENDERSON 


THE INTERNSHIP in junior college teach- 
ing is a guided program of experiences 
under selected, competent and experi- 
enced faculty which has for its purpose 
the development of minimum understand- 
ings, attitudes, skills, and habits in the 
prospective instructor. Successful com- 
pletion of this program provides as- 
surance to students, parents, and adminis- 
trators of the fitness of the new instructor 
in his early years. It provides a measure 
of intelligent self-assurance to the young 
instructor as well as valuable personal re- 
sources for effective self-evaluation lead- 
ing toward continued improvement of 
competency through the years. But the 
concept of the internship is relatively new 
in the world of professions, albeit an es- 
sential aspect. 

In some circles, the suggestion that pro- 
spective junior college teachers should be 
expec ted to complete a program of in- 
ternship experiences is met by the whole 
gamut of opposing arguments. After all, 
no internship has been widely expected 
over the half-century of junior college 
history. Perhaps all would agree that a 
teacher, no matter at what level, should 


be a liberally educated person. ‘Then con- 


A former contributor to the Junior College 
Journal, LEON N. HENDERSON is a Professor 
in the Department of Secondary Education 
and a Junior College Consultant at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 


siderable agreement might be reached on 
the old belief that toward the upper levels 
the teacher should be even more liberally 
educated. Yet, who would want his chil- 
dren to be taught by an elementary or 
high school teacher without the very best 
preparation? At least it would seem a 
tenable position to argue that a junior 
college teacher should be a liberally edu- 
cated person, should have graduate level 
specialization in his teaching field, and 
should be prepared for teaching as a pro- 
fession as opposed to a career in medicine, 
law, engineering, or government. 


HOW ONE PROGRAM BEGAN 


In considering whether or not profes- 
sional preparation should be included, 
the question would be raised as to what 
contribution a college of education might 
make. This issue will undoubtedly be 
argued for some time to come, but until 
many people contribute to the body of re- 
search and experience in how to prepare 
better junior college teachers, how can 
the issue be resolved? Relatively few uni- 
versities have undertaken to do anything 
involving more than the efforts of in- 
dividual instructional departments, As 
long as university departments produce 
graduates whose specialized training pre- 
pares them to join a similar university de- 
partment and carry on this cycle, wherein 
lies hope for a multiple purpose institu- 
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tion like the community junior college? 

A few universities have older programs 
in junior college education than the 
school with which the writer is associated, 
the University of Florida. Nearly ten years 
ago some of the staff of the University’s 
College of Education began to turn their 
attention to the state’s junior college pro- 
gram. The 1947 Florida Minimum Foun- 
dation School Program provided that 
counties might receive financial assist- 
ance for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades. In 1948—49 the first Florida Junior 
College Administrator’s Conference was 
called. University presidents participated 
‘in the sessions, as did Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, 
‘Dr. Ralph Fields, Dr. Lindsey Todd, and 
others from outside of Florida. A three- 
man special committee recommended a 
program of junior college education. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1949 a Junior College 
Workshop met for the first time. Besides 
the Workshop, the special professional 
courses were Junior College Curriculum 
and Teaching, Seminar in General Edu- 
cation for Colleges, Adult Education in 
the Community College, Junior College 
Administration, and the Practicum in 
Junior College Teaching. The latter 
course of six semester hours was an in- 
ternship organized in general along the 
lines of student teaching at the college 
level. 


INTERNSHIP AS PART OF A PROGRAM 


The internship may be undertaken by 
the student in any one of the three levels 
of graduate degrees in the College of 
Education or by students in graduate 


1 Ed. 641, Practicum in College Teaching, I, 
3 credits. Ed. 642, Practicum in College Teach- 
ing, II, 3 credits. 
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degree programs of other colleges. The 
Master of Education degree ( M.Ed.) in- 
volves a 36-semester-hour program in 
which the college student completes at 
least 12 or 18 credits of graduate courses 
in his teaching area and 24 or 18 credits in 
professional courses. Graduates of arts 
and sciences, business administration, and 
other colleges who have had no previous 
professional courses follow the 12-24 pat- 
tern of academic and professional courses. 
Graduates of the College of Education 
follow the 18-18 pattern. Students are 
expected to take pre-internship courses in 
Educational Psychology, Social or Philo- 
sophical Foundations, Curriculum, and 
Community College Education. Profes- 
sional electives generally are taken from 
the fields of measurement and evaluation, 
general education for colleges, special 
methods, guidance, administration, adult 
education, audio-visual aids, and so on. 
The Specialist in Education (Ed.S.) de- 
gree represents a 36-hour program be- 
yond the master’s, and the Doctor of 
Education (Ed.D.) is based on a mini- 
mum of three years of graduate level 
work. Program planning on an individual 
basis allows the student and the counselor 
to develop a pattern of experiences calcu- 
lated to help the student develop the best 
possible competence in his field. 

W ho does what is a jurisdictional prob- 
lem not unknown to the University of 
Florida campus. From time to time the 
College of Education has invited other 
colleges to join in undertaking a Univer- 
sity-wide program; the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School led the Graduate Council in 
a discussion of the Ford Foundation’s pro- 
posals concerning the “Teaching Ph.D.” : 
the President appointed a University- 
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wide Committee on Preparation of Col- 
lege ‘Teachers; the American Association 
of University Professors appointed a Com- 
mittee on Preparation of College ‘Veach- 
ers; and the Department of English devel- 
oped courses on the teaching of college 
composition and literature, Some in Arts 
and Sciences claim that college has ex- 
clusive rights to prepare junior college 
teachers although administrators also 
need teachers in fields outside of Liberal 
Arts Colleges. Anxiety has developed in 
some of the liberal arts departments lest 
education’s interest in the preparation of 
college teachers exclude them from devel- 
oping this field, but the job is undoubted- 
ly big enough to absorb the effort of all 
who will take a genuine interest in it. Pro- 
fessional education courses do have some- 
thing to offer the prospective college 
teacher, Furthermore, there is going to be 
a great shortage of competent college 
teachers despite the best efforts of every- 
body. Agronomy and certain other de- 
partments in the University from time to 
time have had seminars on the improve- 
ment of teaching for assistants at the doc- 
toral level and for young Ph.D.’s on the 
staff. Over the years, however, the only 
continuous inter-departmental program 
on the campus has been the internship 
that is operated on a cooperative basis by 
the College of Education and interested 
and willing departments mainly in the 
lower division University College. There 
are some background factors which may 
be helpful in understanding problems in 
developing an internship within the 
framework of a graduate school. 

Part of the apparent complacency and 
inertia on a university campus is inherent 


in the traditions of the doctoral program. 
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The model American graduate school 
research and _ intensive 
specialization, borrowed from the nine- 


emphasizing 


teenth century German universities, was 
founded at Johns Hopkins University in 
1876. Essentially, it was a community of 
research scholars dedicated to the pur- 
suit of new knowledge, The graduate 
the 
twentieth century than any other organi- 
zational unit of higher education. In the 
meantime, the major-minor organization 
in curriculum developed in American col- 


school has changed less during 


leges and universities. It has, therefore, 
been easy for the specialization and re- 
search influences to combine. The fellow 
or graduate assistarrt typically has been 
given the task of teaching beginning 
courses, but he has not been given the 
personal supervision of the “‘master’” as 
was the fellow, or the apprentice, in the 
medieval university programs. In other 
words, a pretty good case could be made 
to support the contention that the medi- 
eval universities used the master to de- 
velop a master from the apprentice. 
McBride? in 1951 repeated and elab- 
orated a study by Walton C. John in 1935. 
He particularly sought to find out whether 
graduate schools were seriously bound by 
tradition or whether the scholars on 
graduate faculties had accepted the scien- 
tific attitude to the extent that old prac- 
tices in the graduate schools were being 
evaluated and new demands were being 
considered, His findings indicate that it 
may yet be sometime before preparation 


2 William B. McBride, “An Application of 
the Scientific Attitude to Some of the Require- 
ments, Practices and Objectives of the Doctoral 
Program’ (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Florida, 1951). 
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for teaching is put on an equal footing 
with preparation for research, even for 
those graduates who will consciously head 
toward American college classrooms. 
While McBride was doing his research 
on the graduate school, Kidd® studied the 
records and reactions of 561 college teach- 
ers with respect to the type of pre-serv- 
ice preparation they had received in col- 
the 


country. Four out of ten had high school 


leges and universities throughout 
teaching experience and seven out of ten 
had graduate assistantship experiences. 
But there was little evidence that as- 
sistantships were used to provide help in 
preparation for better teaching.* Other 
reports and observations generally coin- 
cide with Kidd’s findings.*®: ®° There is the 
belief that knowledge of subject matter is 
the only necessary prerequisite for col- 
lege teaching. Most graduate schools are 
undertaking no special programs to de- 
velop classroom and laboratory compe- 
tencies in teaching. 

While there is considerable evidence 
that college students themselves are be- 
ginning to demand better classroom and 
laboratory instruction, most college ad- 
ministrators are still more impressed by 
the number of research reports published 
than in the quality of instruction. Unique 


8’ Rex C. Kidd, “The Improvement of the 
Pre-Service Education of Undergraduate Col- 
lege Teachers” (Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation, University of Florida, 1951). 

Jbid., pp. 151-163. 

5 Theodore C. Blegeu and Russell M. Cooper 
(eds.), The Preparation of College Teachers, 
American Council in Education Studies, Series 
I, Vol. XIV (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1950), 186. 

6E. V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. 
Programs (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945), p. 204. 
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in the tradition of the junior college, how- 
ever, is the emphasis on excellent teach- 
ing. Junior college administrators gen- 
erally take the sensible view that there is 
no serious conflict between preparation 
for teaching and preparation for research. 
It is not a question of either-or. Both are 
necessary, and research assumes a sup- 
porting role for teaching in the junior col- 
lege. 


THE INTERNSHIP IN OPERATION 


As further background for interpreting 
the University of Florida’s internship in 
junior college teaching, it may be indi- 
cated that the College of Education al- 
ready had a point of view and some practi- 
cal experience in carrying out the pro- 
grams of internship for both elementary 
and high school teachers. Significantly, 
teacher education institutions have had 
experience in this area since the founding 
of the first normal school in 1839. Since 
the mid-nineteenth century, medical edu- 
cation has gone far in development of a 
professional internship. It could also be 
shown that several other professions are 
developing programs of guided practical 
experience as a phase of the preparation 
and induction process, 

Prior to formal application for the in- 
ternship at the University of Florida, the 
student and the coordinator have worked 
out tentative over-all plans in conferences 
and more than likely have been in stu- 
dent-instructor relationship in a profes- 
sional course such as Community College 
Education or College Curriculum and 
Teaching. Likewise, the student will likely 
have been in one or more graduate classes 
under the prospective directing professor 
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in the teaching field. When the latter is 
not the case, the written application and 


supplementary information are taken to 
the initial conference with the prospective 
directing professor. The agreement to 
take an intern is completely voluntary on 
the part of a directing professor and the 
qualifications and personal qualities of 
the intern must be acceptable to him for 
entering into this important relationship. 
These steps are intended to be an im- 
portant part of the screening process for 
getting the best prospective junior college 
teacher. As the size of the program grows, 
more elaborate machinery may become 
necessary, but it is hoped that coordinator 
and directing professor may always look 
carefully at individual personality char- 
acteristics and teacher potential as well 
as at academic performance. Until more 
objective measures can be devised, a great 
deal of the success of the program will 
depend upon the astuteness and integrity 
of directing professor and coordinator. 
The formal application-agreement is 
prepared in triplicate by the student and 
signed by the directing professor, the head 
of the department, and the coordinator. 
Besides personal data, all the student’s 
undergraduate and graduate courses in 
the teaching field and in curriculum and 
teaching are listed. A minimum program 
in the teaching field usually is a minimum 
of 12 graduate credits built on a 24-credit 
undergraduate major. Students who need 
prerequisites for the study of desirable 
graduate courses are required to make 
them up, thereby lengthening their pro- 
gram in proportion, In_ professional 
courses there is more flexibility as to min- 
imum number of credits. So far, the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s program has mainly 
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attracted persons who have already had 
some professional courses. The pattern 
of graduate professional courses, listed 
toward the beginning of this article, are 
designed to acquaint the student with the 
history and purposes of the community 
college movement, characteristics and be- 
havior of adolescents and adults, learn- 
ing, the philosophy of education, cur- 
riculum development and organization, 
teaching procedures, and evaluative tech- 
niques, 

Additionally, the application-agree- 
ment form contains a tentative estimate of 
hours of observation, planning, teaching, 
conferences, and other broad fields of 
activity in the internship. The department 
and the course and number are specified, 
and the student’s schedule of other courses 
is listed. The intern and the directing 
professor have a clear agreement as to 
the minimum time the intern will devote 
to the various activities. The minimum 
is computed like the typical laboratory 
course, that is, two class hours for each 
credit. So far, no student has even ap- 
proached the minimum figures in this 
way. All interns during any one semester 
meet together in a weekly seminar under 
the direction of the coordinator. At times 
directing professors and others are invited 
to attend these seminars. Research studies 
and reports by the interns are presented 
and, in general, there is an exchange of 
ideas among the coordinator and interns. 
At the first meetings they work out to- 
gether an overview of the seminar and 
decide on some of the topics they would 
like to study. The students take a list of 
initial references suggested by the co- 
ordinator and build upon it. Furthermore, 
each student compiles a complete card 
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file of references and a notebook of read- 
ings on teaching in his own field, and this 
becomes at least one tangible that a stu- 
dent takes away at the end of the intern- 
ship. Below is an outline of topics co- 
ordinator and interns worked out for one 


semester. 


Sample of Seminar Topics 
I. Introduction 
A. Planning with the coordinator and 
the directing professor 
B. Preparation of student’s own bibli- 
ography in field of specialization 
C. Analysis and study of syllabus, text, 
and reference materials of directing 
professor's course 
D. Guided observation and participa- 
tion 
E. Notes and records—log of activi- 
ties, notebook, etc. 
F. Reports of students’ preliminary 
plans of work 
G. Tentative selection of special prob- 
lems for coordinator’s seminar 
II. Organizational Approaches and ‘Teach- 
ing Procedures 
A. Philosophies 
1. Rationalist 
2. Neo-Humanist 
3. Instrumentalist 
B. Areas of general education 
1. Social Sciences 
2. Natural Sciences 
3. Humanities 
C. Professional courses 
D. Other fields 
III. Later Adolescence 
A. Characteristics 
B. Problems of college students 
IV. Learning 
A. Nature of learning 
B. Fundamental principles of learning 
C. Forms of learning 
V. Higher Education in America 
A. ‘Types and characteristics of insti- 
tutions 
1. Junior colleges 
2. Liberal arts colleges 
3. Professional schools and colleges 
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4. Universities 
5. Other 
B. Goals of higher education 
VI. Classroom, Laboratory, and 
‘Techniques 
A. Group dynamics 
B. Leadership 
C. Lecture, discussion, etc. 
LD. Utilization of physical facilities 
E. Instructional aids 
VII. Evaluation 
A. Tests and testing 
B. Self-evaluation 
C. Student rating of teachers 
D. Marks 
E. Other 


DIRECTING PROFESSOR’S EVALUATION 


Field 


The internship is evaluated by confer- 
ence at the end of the semester with in- 
tern, directing professor, and coordina- 
tor usually sitting down together in the 
directing professor’s office. Some con- 
ferences last 30 minutes and others, two 
hours. By this time, interpersonal re- 
lationships are usually such as to admit 


utmost frankness between student and 


faculty members, The directing professor 
is given a form in advance for making a 
written statement for the coordinator’s 
files. Below are some excerpts from the 
reports of directing professors. 


American Institutions 
(Freshman Social Science ) 
1. In the course of my work with 

I have found him one of the most alert, 
intelligent, hardworking, and conscien- 
tious students I have ever had. He has 
revealed a good background both in 
methods of teaching and in knowledge 
of subject matter. C-1 is a particularly 
exacting test of the latter, and 
taught competently in it units contain- 
ing widely different material. At first he 
was hesitant, then as he acquired confi- 
dence, he taught very well, and finally 
did a brilliant job on the last unit, 
having the best discussion that class had 


had all year. He will make an excellent 
teacher. One of his greatest assets is the 
maturity and earnestness of his approach 
to problems. He has a strong faith in 
democratic method, not only in teach- 
ing, but in social and political affairs. 
As for personally, it has been 
a pleasure to know him and work with 
him. 


Freshman English 


Be 


Mr. is most conscientious in 
the performance of his duties. He has 
always been well-prepared, punctual, 
and most willing to learn. He never 
came to class without adequate prepa- 
ration. His scholarship is good, his per- 
sonality above average, and he has a 
wholesome attitude toward the duties of 
his profession. He will make an excellent 
English teacher and I recommend him 
unqualifiedly. 

It has been exceedingly fortunate that 
we should start this practicum in college 
teaching with Mr. as the first 
student, for he has set a standard of 
dependability and interest in the work 
that will serve as an excellent precedent. 
I am able to recommend Mr. 

with every confidence that he will do 
well in junior college teaching. 


Fundamental Mathematics 


Mr. went about his business 
in a very serious and capable manner. 
He very quickly built up an attitude of 
respect from my class. In fact, I found 
my students going to him for help in- 
stead of coming to me, a fact which is 
greatly to his credit. Not one student 
ever complained about his presentations 
in class nor did the other instructors 
object to my placing him in their classes 
for observation. 

I did not give Mr. as much 
actual full control of the class as I 
wanted to. However, he did get enough 
to show that he handles a class very 
well and he did get a lot of experience 
working with me before the class. 


I would like to get Mr. 


“smiling” a little more because he is at 
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heart a very pleasant fellow, but a little 
too serious. Otherwise, he is tops. 

I believe Mr. will make a very 
good mathematics teacher in a junior 
college. In his work with me he was 
pleasant, dependable, and not afraid of 
work, of which he had plenty. Occasion- 
ally a student would complain that he 
was not “prepared.” I did not take this 
criticism too seriously because I realized 
that I gave Mr. very difficult 
assignments to prepare. When in diffi- 
culty I felt Mr. handled him- 
self in a way that indicated “a good 
teaching prospect.” I liked the way he 
would accept suggestions for improving 
his teaching. 


Humanities 


Chemistry 


Mrs. impressed us an an ex- 
ceptional, capable teacher. She worked 
cooperatively with members of our staff 
in the various activities in the C-5 pro- 
gram and got along well with all the 
group. The students in the classes which 
she taught for us were consistently en- 
thusiastic about her ability as a teacher. 
I found her thoroughly committed to a 
functional philosophy of general educa- 
tion, aware of the implications of such 
an approach, and capable of doing a 
first-rate job as a classroom teacher. 


Mr. has been most satisfac- 
tory. He has a splendid, cooperative at- 
titude; he prepares for his classes; he has 


a nice personality and a good appear- 


ance. He could be more aggressive at 
times. I believe he will overcome this as 
he gains confidence and experience. He 
is quite dependable. He should make a 
good teacher at junior college level. It 
might help Mr. to gain confi- 
dence in chemistry by continuing his 
observation and responsibilities for an- 
other semester. I would be glad to talk 
with him during the coming semester if 
you (and he) think of any way I could 


‘be of help to him. He is so serious and 


conscientious about his field that it is a 
pleasure to work with him and help him. 
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Political Science 
1. 


I worked with Mr. 
semester began in planning use of ma- 
terials, teaching techniques, division of 
time in course and suggested topics and 
methods of discussion, lectures, and 
term paper topics. I have looked over 
his tests and observed his teaching. He 
is handling the class well and getting 
the materials across. He shows excellent 
adaptability and promise as a teacher. 
He gets along well with students. 


Physical Education 


l. 


2. Miss 


Prepares carefully. Tends to be late. 
Average scholarship of might 
be superior if she let herself “go” a little 
and were more out-going. Pleasing per- 
sonality, but still too reserved or retiring 
to make herself felt in a group. Is thor- 
oughly feminine. 

is an excellent student 
and should make an exceptional teacher. 
She has a sound understanding and 
philosophy of her field. She is willing to 
give over and above her time and energy 
in preparation, observation, and execu- 
tion of her duties. She wants only the 
best results in her own work and is 
willing to give “all” of herself to achieve 
good results. 

Her scholarship attainment has been 
outstanding. She has a pleasant person- 
ality, a great deal of energy, is neat and 


before the 
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attractive in her dress, and is depend- 


able. 


FUTURE LINES OF ACTION 


During the first eight years of the Uni- 


versity of Florida’s internship in junior 


college teaching a few pertinent obser- 


vations throw some light on its possibil- 


ities. 


Inter-college and inter-departmental co- 
operation may be worked out within a 
university when there are no hard and 
fast jurisdictional lines set up for com- 
prehensive or new type programs, and 
junior college faculties are willing to 
cooperate with graduate schools in the 
internship programs. 

The internship is valuable for screening 
prospective junior college teachers and 
providing them with experiences which 
develop understandings, attitudes, and 
skills so necessary in a multi-purpose 
institution like the community junior 
college. 

An internship is one of the motivators 
of research so much needed for the im- 
provement of college teaching. 

An internship is deserving of better ad- 
ministrative and financial support in a 
university. 
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Cost Per Student in the Public Junior Colleges 
in the United States 


C. C. COLVERT 


THIS STUDY was made at the request of 
the Administrative Problems Committee 
and the Instruction Committee and sub- 
sequently approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. A study of per student 
costs in the private junior colleges will 
appear in the April issue of Junior College 
Journal. 

A per student cost was made in 1947- 
48 for public junior colleges as a disser- 
tation by Dr. A. B. Martin’ under the 
writer’s direction and later published as a 
research bulletin by the Association. 

For this study, the list of junior colleges 
in the 1955 Junior College Directory was 
used. ‘Those junior colleges listed as junior 
or lower divisions of senior colleges and 
universities were not included; few Negro 
colleges responded and also were ex- 
cluded. ‘Therefore, there were 286 public 
junior colleges out of the 338 listed to 
which checklists requesting cost and en- 
1954-55 


These junior colleges were grouped into 


rollment data for were sent. 
four regions according to the national 
regional accrediting associations as fol- 


lows: The Southern Association region, 


C. C. COLVERT is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration and Con- 
sultant in Junior College Education, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. He is also 
Assistant Coordinator of Research of the AAJC. 


The North Central Association region, the 
New England-Middle States Associations 
combined, and the Western-Northwestern 
combined. The data in ‘Table I reveal the 
number of junior colleges available by 
regions and the number and per cent used. 

It may be noted from the figures in 
Table I that from 18.4 to 55.0 per cent of 
the available junior colleges in each region 
was used, or 32.2 per cent of the total 
number. Each college reported the total 
number of student-semester or quarter 
hours taught during the two semesters or 
three quarters of 1954—55. This total was 
then divided by 30, if semester hours, or by 
45, if quarter hours, in order to determine 
the total 
equivalents in each college. The data are 


number of full-time student 
presented by budget items according to 
enrollment sizes as indicated in the tables. 

Cost per student for this study was 
usually given as the average for the me- 
dian institution rather than the average 
cost of all institutions since extremes in- 
fluence the average more than the median. 
If only two colleges were used in a par- 
ticular enrollment group, averages were 
used as noted, and where only one insti- 
tution was used, that is also pointed out. 


1A. B. Martin, “Cost of Administration, 
Instruction and Maintenance of Public Junior 
Colleges in the United States” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, The University of Texas, 
1949). 
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TABLE I 


Number of Public Junior Colleges Available by Regions and Number and 
Per Cent Used in This Study 


es North New England & Western & 

' oO Southern Central Middle States Northwestern Total 
Col- No. Used No. Used No. Used No. Used No. Used 
leges Avail. No. % #£Avail. No. % Avail. No. % Avail. No. % Avail. No. % 


Public 60 23 55.0 108 35 324 38 7 184 80 17 21.2 286 92 322 


The data in Tables II to V list the crease in the size of the enrollment, al- 
median institution cost by regions anden- though there are some exceptions. ‘The 
rollment sizes for the budget items charged enrollment group 100-249 is often larger 
to administrative and general expense. than the 0-99 group and even some of the 
The information indicates that as a rule larger groups. 
the cost per student decreases with the in- 


TABLE II 


Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administration and General Expense in 
Public Junior Colleges in the Southern Association States Region 
According to Enrollment Size 


Total 

Adm. & 
Enroll- Board Student General 
ment of Presi- Business Dean of Deanof Wel- Guid-  Ex- 


Size Trustees dent Dean Registrar Mer. 


Men Women fare’ ance penses(a) 


(b) 
100-249 $2.01 $36.96 $32.70 $14.92 $17.29 $14.29 $13.59 $8.83 $10.83 $102.07 
(b) (b) (b) (b) 
250-499 ..... 36.57. 19.83 28.07 20.47 7.65 8.57 110.32 
500-999 23.74 14.76 10.23 12.77 8.22 7.15 20.40 99.99 
1000 & (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
above 8.76 5.86 8.13 10.39 1.77 2.02 2.09 1.75 51.31 


(a) These totals are not necessarily the sum of the figures to the left since one or more of the 
colleges may not be included in one or more of the different cost figures. 
(b) Average. 


TABLE Ill 


Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administrative and General Expense in 
Public Junior Colleges of the North Central States Region 
According to Enrollment Size 


Total 

Adm. & 
Enroll- Board Student General 
ment of Presi- Business Deanof Deanof Wel- Guid- Ex- 
Size Trustees dent Dean Registrar Mer. Men Women fare ance penses(a) 


(b) (b) (b) “(b) 
O- 99 $4.92 $13.98 $57.02 $ 6.66 $ 4.59 $ 3.21 $65.33 
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100-249 36.65 23.33 9.73 84.30 
(b) (b) (b) (b) 
250-499 4.76 2142 1749 7.08 883 2.70 932 219 1.86 68.75 


(b) (b) 
500-999 18.17 11.92 8.43 13.20 5.18 4.12 1.03 2.7/9 73.39 
OOO & (b) (b) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (b) 
above 745 19.73 5.31 4.13 2.70 23.31 21.61 65.00 


(a) See note (a) Table II 
(b) Average. 


(c) One college only. 


TABLE IV 


Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administration and General Expense in 
Public Junior Colleges of the New England and Middle States Region 


According to Enrollment 


Total 

Adm. & 

Enroll- Board Student General 
ment of Presi- Business Dean of Deanof Wel- Guid- Ex- 

Size Trustees dent Dean Registrar Mer. Men Women fare ance penses(a) 
(c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) 

100-249 $83.95 $52.64 $21.86 $26.33 $27.00 $15.35 $351.69 
(c) 

250-500 235.20 


500-999 26.66 $16.7] 12.19 14.28 12.53 10.45 91.13 
L000 & (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) 
above 6.51 6.18 6.08 57.75 5.50 3.26 8.11 91.41 


4 


(a) See note (a) ‘Table II. 
(b) Average. 


(c) One college only. 


TABLE V 


Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administration and General Expense in 
Public Juntor Colleges of the Northwest and Western States Region 
According to Enrollment Size 


Total 
Adm. & 
Enroll- Board Student General 
ment of Presi- Business Dean of Dean of Wel- Guid- Ex- 
Size Trustees dent Dean Registrar Mer. Men Women fare ance penses 
(c) (c) (c) 
0— 99 $7.17 $74.60 $89.59 


(c) (c) (c) 
45.68 74.00 30.12 22.83 3.17 160.65 20.83 1.43 139.92 
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(c) (b) (b) . (b) (c) (c) (c) 
250-500 18.00 16.91 18.95 888 20.58 8.51 104.37 
(b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
500-999 4.63 13.99 992 5.59 1145 7.75 622 256 5.94 106.32 
1000 & 
above 14.62 10.07 28.75 12.65 25.95 7.69 396 1.55 5.73 103.15 


(a) See note (a) Table II. 

(b) Average. 

(c) One college only. 

The per student cost figures, given in 
Tables VI to IX inclusive, are for the 
major budget items of administration, in- 
struction, library, plant operation and 
maintenance, and for total operating ex- 


However, in many of the regions the 100— 
249 or the 250-499 enrollment group is 
the highest in per student costs and in the 
Western-Northwestern area the 0-99 
group is lowest, except in the Dean's 


, pense. In general, the lower costs per stu- Office. 
‘ 
dent are enjoyed by the larger colleges. 
TABLE VI 


Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items of Operating Public Juntor 
Colleges in the Southern States Region According to 
Enrollment Size 


! Enrollment Administration Plant Operation & Total 

' Size Expense Instruction Library Maintenance  Expend. (a) 
100-249 $102.07 $269.47 $14.81 $26.95 $401.02 
250-499 110.32 278.08 21.47 67.79 504.29 
500-999 99.99 276.18 12.45 63.99 490.69 
1000 & above 51.39 210.08 12.88 72.96 363.51 
(a) See note (a) Table II. 

TABLE VII 


Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items of Operating Public Junior 
Colleges in the North Central States Region According 
Enrollment Size 


Enrollment Administration Plant Operation & Total 
Size Expense Instruction Library Maintenance Expend. (a) 
O~ 99 $65.33 $265.33 $11.35 $47.68 $347.18 
100-249 84.30 280.92 17.99 49.07 538.88 
250-499 68.75 264.02 11.55 63.44 333.97 
500-999 73.39 252.26 9.96 69.60 400.45 
1000 & over 65.00 332.61 18.90 37.27 450.16 


(a) See note (a) Table II. 
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TABLE VIII 
Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items for Operating Public Junior 
Colleges in the New England and Middle States Region 
According to Enrollment Size 


Enrollment Administration Plant Operation & Total 
Size Expense Instruction Library Maintenance  Expend. (a) 

(b) 

100-249 $351.69 $357.63 $42.95 $229.17 $971.41 

250-499 91.13 ‘ 343.60 9.52 32.83 366.91 
(c) 

500-999 91.4] 291.76 7.01 43.87 496.55 

(a) See note (a) Table II 

(b) Average 

(c) One college only 

TABLE IX 


Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items of the Public Juntor Colleges 
in the Western and Northwestern States Region 
According to Enrollment Size 


Enrollment Administration 
Size Expense Instruction 
(b) 

Q- 99 $ 89.59 $169.68 
100-249 139.92 314.93 
250-999 104.37 398.72 
1OO00 & over 106.32 331.18 


Plant Operation & Total 
Library Maintenance  Expend. (a) 
$ 0.87 $ 13.78 $272.93 
15.40 132.10 679.27 
14.90 132.61 655.44 
18.58 95.90 530.48 


(a) See note (a) Table IT. 
(b) One college only. 


The figures in ‘Table X indicate the 
average per student costs for the major 
budget items for the various regions. The 
average total cost per student is lowest 
($430.36) for the North Central region 
and ‘highest ($516.65) for the Western- 
Northwestern region. The administrative 


costs are lowest in the North Central re- 
gion, highest in the New England-Middle 
States region. The instructional costs are 
lowest in the Southern region, while they 
are highest in the New England-Middle 
States region, Library costs are lowest in 
the New England-Middle States region 


TABLE X 
Average Cost Per Student in the Public Junior Colleges of the United States by Regions 


Adm. & Gen. 


Region Expense Instruction 
Southern $ 93.65 $264.36 
North Central 67.49 266.79 
New England 

Mid. States 105.70 345.63 
Western & 
Northwestern 97.16 268.51 


Plant Operation & 


Library Maintenance Total 

$16.74 $72.25 $447.92 
16.34 78.56 430.36 
10.31 64.57 499.18 
14.82 105.19 516.65 
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and highest in the Southern region. The 
lowest plant operation and maintenance 
cost is found in the New England-Middle 
States region, the highest in the Western- 
Northwestern region. 


Table XI reveals the percentage that 
each major item is of total expenditures. 
These percentages are derived by adding 
each of the four costs in ‘Table X and 
dividing this total into each of the four 
costs. The total expenditures listed in 
Table X cannot be used as explained in 
Note “(a)” of Table II. Administrative 
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costs range from 15.75 per cent in the 
North Central region to 20.95 per cent in 
the Southern region. The per cent of the 
total budget for instruction ranges from 
55.29 in the Western-Northwestern re- 
gion to 65.68 in the New England-Middle 
States. Library costs range from 1.96 per 
cent of the total budget in the New Eng- 
land-Middle States region to 3.81 in the 
North Central. The percentages for plant 
operation and maintenance range from 
12.27 in New England-Middle States re- 
gion to 21.66 in the Western-Northwest- 
ern region. 


TABLE XI 


Per Cent Each Budget Item Is of the Total Cost in Public Junior Colleges by Regions 


Region Administration Instruction 
Southern $20.95 $59.14 
North Central 15.73 62.16 
New England & 

Mid. States 20.09 65.68 
Western & | 
Northwestern 20.01 55.29 


Plant Operation & 


Library Maintenance Total 
$3.75 $16.16 $100.00 
3.81 18.30 100.00 
1.96 12.27 100.00 
3.05 21.66 100.01 


This study has revealed the need for all 
colleges to keep an accurate accounting 
of the total number of student semester 
hours of work given each semester. It was 
found that many colleges do not keep 
Total 
hours taught is a better index of the stu- 


such. records. student semester 


dent load in a college than is head count. 


Also, despite the efforts of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, there is 
yet no uniform method of financial ac- 
counting in junior colleges. Such is needed 
in order to secure comparable data on the 
costs of junior college operation on a 
nation-wide, region-wide, or even state- 
wide basis, 
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Instructional Practices Used in Selected Public 
Junior Colleges 


KEITH L. MELVIN 


ALL COLLEGES and universities appear to 
be in a period of self appraisal and self 
improvement in the area of instructional 
services. Some evidence of this concern is 
that many state, regional, and national 
conferences have given consideration to 
college instructional procedures and cur- 
ricular programs. Several institutions of 
higher education have introduced courses 
in methods of college teaching, and many 
schools are carrying on self study, and self 
evaluation of how and what they teach. 

Junior college administrators frequently 
indicate “teaching ability” as the most 
important quality they consider in a facul- 
ty. ‘The closeness of the junior college to 
the community makes the quality of in- 
struction a real and intimate concern to 
the administrators, teachers, students, and 
parents.’ This concern is further empha- 
sized by the fact that the junior college 
does not have a selected student body. 

Authorities in the junior college field 
seem to agree that the junior college is 
primarily an instructional institution and 
that it should be judged on the quality of 
teaching it does. This quality of instruc- 
tion can and should be better than is often 
offered in the lower division of many uni- 
versities where the instructors are inter- 
ested primarily in research.” 


KEITH L. MELVIN is Dean of Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


Although much has been written on 
teaching methods, educators indicate a 
difficulty in evaluating teaching ability 
with accuracy or mathematical certainty. 
However, administrators frequently ex- 
press a certainty that they can recognize 
good teaching. Being aware of the empha- 
sis placed upon good teaching and the 
concern for having qualified teachers in 
the junior college led the writer to under- 
take a study of instruction in the junior 
college. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study has been to 
determine the classroom procedures and 
practices used by instructors in selected 
public junior colleges and to relate the use 
of these procedures to the ratings of the 
teachers by the administrators and the 
students. The data were analyzed with 
view of determing what constitutes some 
of the better practices as related to instruc- 
tion in the junior college 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Fifteen public junior colleges located in 
the four states of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Nebraska participated in the study. 


1H. T. Morse, “Improving Instruction in 
the College Classroom,” Junior College Journal, 
XXV (1955), 513. 

2W. C. Eells, “The Improvement of College 
Teaching,” Junior College Journal, V (1935), 
26-27. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES USED IN SELECTED PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in each state was asked to suggest the 
public junior colleges that exemplify the 
use of good teaching practices and pro- 
cedures. Each of these junior colleges 
offered varying amounts of instruction in 
the academic area, in terminal education, 
and in adult education. 

Techniques Used. The personal inter- 
view and the questionnaire were the basic 
techniques used in gathering the data. The 
administrators indicated their reaction to 
certain factors in the improvement of 
instruction in the junior colleges and also 
rated each faculty member. The students 
in seven of the 15 junior colleges also 
rated their teachers. The rating in each 
case was made through the use of a five- 
point scale prepared for this study and 
according to certain characteristics of 
teachers. Each faculty member completed 
a questionnaire relative to his background, 
reaction to certain classroom practices, 
and the frequency of actual and ideal use 
of certain classroom procedures, All instru- 
ments used in the research were revised 
and refined as to content and quantity 
through a pilot study conducted in a pub- 
lic junior college. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The ratings of the teachers by the ad- 
ministrators and the students were con- 
verted to standard scores to equate the 
means and distributions from the different 
colleges. The conversion of the ratings to 
standard scores resulted in a continuum of 

2 sigma to +3 sigma. The continuum 
was divided into three intervals: 2 to 

51, —-.50 to +.50 and +.51 to +.3 
which arbitrarily placed the teachers into 
above average Group A, average Group B, 


These 


and below average Group C. 
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groups then formed the basis upon which 
comparisons were made to determine the 
better practices related to instruction, ‘The 
data relative to the teacher’s background 
and his reaction to certain classroom prac- 
tices were tabulated within the group in 
which the teacher was classified according 
to the administrator’s rating. 

The teachers indicated their frequency 
of use of the following classroom pro- 
cedures: lecture, parable, anecdote, visit- 
ing instructor, demonstration, coaching, 
concert, construction, direct conversation, 
exhibitions, laboratory, recital, tutorial, 
written or term papers, student reports, 
examinations, films, television, still pic- 
tures, contrived experiences, visual sym- 
bols, radio broadcasts, recordings, exhibits, 
dramatization, field trips, discussion, other 
local resources, panel, forum, debate, re- 
view, question-answer, and use of local 
people. The rating scale used by the 
teachers to indicate their frequency of use 
of the classroom procedures had the fol- 
less than once 


lowing values, 0—never; | 


a week ; 2-at least once a week ; 3-——-daily. 


RESULTS 


In tabulating and analyzing the data in 
any study, the investigator is often im- 
pressed in particular with certain results 
which appear to be outstanding. In this 
instance, the writer found re-occurring 
evidence for the following: 


1. Good teachers use a variety of classroom 
procedures. While the good teachers tended 
to indicate a greater mean use of the class 
room procedures, they also tended to use a 
greater variety in one class period. 

2. The good teacher wants help with the 
problems of instruction. He believes super- 
vision of instruction is a good practice in the 
junior college and that ideally the classroom 

3. There is a place for the opinion of stu- 


f 
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dents in the improvement of instruction. A 
significant relationship exists between the ad- 
procedures should be used more frequently. 
ministrators opinion and the students’ opin- 
ion of the teachers. 


The more specific conclusions drawn 
from this study are presented in the follow- 
ing categories: (1) the administrators’ 
reaction, (2) the teachers’ background 
and reaction to certain classroom prac- 
tices, (3) 


ratings. Comparisons in the above cate- 


students’ and administrators’ 


gories were made on the basis of the ad- 


ministrator’s ratings of the teachers. 


THE ADMINISTRATORS’ REACTIONS 
‘The administrators’ reactions to certain 
factors in the improvement of instruction 
are summarized as follows: 


1. Faculty qualifications depend primarily 
on state certification requirements and in 
most cases are determined on the same basis 
as secondary or high school teachers. The ad- 
ministrators believe that standards other than 
those related to teaching in high school should 
apply. 

The master’s degree is the minimum degree 
requirement; however, exceptions are made in 
the vocational technical area where a com- 
bination of experience and formal training 
are the determining factors. 

2. Generally, regular faculty meetings are 
held once each month; special meetings are 
held occasionally. Curriculum and_ student 
problems are the subjects discussed most fre- 
quently. Other purposes of the meetings are: 
to promote faculty morale, to continue cer- 
tain phases of the in-service program, and to 
facilitate administrative procedures. 

3. In the great majority of cases, the 
supervision of classroom instruction is in- 
formal in nature—informal in that instruc- 
tional problems are discussed in a conference 
with the teacher when the teacher requests 
help. Four of the colleges in the study use 
planned classroom visitation as a part of the 
supervision program. The regular visitation 
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technique is not used by most of the colleges 
because of the lack of time and qualified per- 
sonnel required to do the supervising. 

4. The administrators consider the lack of 
properly prepared teachers to be one of the 
more serious problems confronting the junior 
college. The method of suport and lack of 
finance were also mentioned. Teacher load as 
it is related to teachers with an asignment in 
the high school and the junior college was 
considered by some to present a problem in 
their efforts of in-service training. 


THE BACKGROUND AND REACTION OF THE 
TEACHERS 


teachers supplied information 


The 
relative to their background and also indi- 
cated their opinion of certain classroom 
practices. The following results are those 
in which there was no important differ- 
ence in the administrators’ ratings of the 
teachers. 


1. Most of the junior college teachers have 
had high school teaching experience prior to 
coming to the junior college. ; 

2. Most of the junior college teachers have 
had other experience related to their teaching 
field. 

3. The teachers have only occasionally 
visited classes of colleagues either on campus 
or off campus. 

4. Junior college teachers predominately 
prefer small classes. A mode of 20 students 
seems to be the preferred because of the op- 
portunity for more individual instruction. 

5. Most of the teachers discuss problems 
of instruction with other faculty members, 

6. For the most part the teachers feel that 
the lecture is the most over-used or misused 
classroom procedure. 

7. That the junior college as an institution 
should be “devoted wholeheartedly to good 
teaching” rather than “to research” is a be- 
lief held by most of the teachers. 

8. Most of the junior college teachers be- 
lieve that the junior college student repre- 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES USED IN SELECTED PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


sents a different type of student than the stu- 
dent in the high school or the university. 


THE ADMINISTRATORS’ AND STUDENTS, 
RATINGS OF THE TEACHERS 


The following results show the relation- 
ship between the administrators’ and stu- 
dents’ ratings; also certain differences 
were noted in the teachers’ reactions as 
related to the administrators’ ratings. 


1. Students’ ratings of teachers are used 
only in a few instances in the junior colleges 
included in this study. Less than one-third 
of the colleges have used student ratings to 
any extent. For the most part administrators 
are of the opinion that such ratings should 
not be required. 

2. There is considerable agreement be- 
tween the administrators’ and students’ opin- 
ions of the teachers. The total coefficient of 
correlation is .57 which is significant to the 
.O1 level of confidence. 

3. ‘Teachers who received the highest rat- 
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ings by the administrators have more training 
particularly related to the junior college than 
those who received lower ratings. Also, those 
who received higher ratings have had slightly 
more professional and subject field prepara- 
tion than those who received lower ratings. 

4. More of the teachers rated highest by 
the administrators’ have had experience in a 
workshop or in a faculty study program than 
those rated lower. 

5. Those teachers who received hich rat- 
ings by the administrators considered the stu- 
dents’ interests and needs frequently when 
determining course content and assignments in 
courses, while those who received the lowest 
ratings depended more upon the text, refer- 
ences, and materials to determine course con- 
tent and assignments. 

7. The administrators tended to rate the 
teachers higher than did the students. ‘The ad- 
ministrators rated 65 of the total of 82 
teachers higher than did the students. 

8. Teachers who were rated highest by the 
administrators had in the majority of cases 
more elementary school experience than those 
rated lower. 
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Junior Colleges Share in Social 
Studies Project 


While this item is not strictly “This I 
Tried,” yet its significance justifies includ- 
ing it in this department. 

Two years ago the California Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Roy E. 
Simpson, acting upon the request of the 
State Curriculum Commission, appointed 
a statewide committee, the State Central 
Committee on Social Studies, to conduct 
an intensive study of the entire program 
of social studies in California’s public 
schools, kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. Members of the committee selected 
represent all levels of public education 
through the junior college, and all types 
of positions common to the public school 
system. Teachers are represented at the 
primary, upper elementary, junior and 
senior high school and junior college 
levels. 

Thus far the committee has met with 
recognized social scientists from Cali- 
fornia’s major institutions of higher learn- 
ing, each specialist presenting the latest 
thinking from his particular discipline. 
From these conferences there has been 
developed a comprehensive list of “basic 
concepts,” many of them common to 


This | Tried 
and Found 
Helpful 


several fields; the next objective is to 
determine those most significant to the 
ultimate program which the committee 
recommends for adoption. 

By the summer of 1957 this committee 
will have brought its work to the point 
where the experiences of 
teachers are to be utilized. To make this 
possible, the committee is working with 
22 colleges and universities to establish 
workshop centers for the summer of 1957. 


individual 


There will be a social studies workshop 
within convenient reach of most school 
districts in the state. The workshops will 
concentrate on the means of organizing 
the data now available into a sequential 
and comprehensive program of planned 
instruction. 

Junior college instructors of the social 
sciences are being urged to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to make valu- 
able contributions to the study, as well as 
to earn graduate credit. With the present 
high enrollments in junior colleges des- 
tined to be surpassed by much higher 
ones in the near future, the need to co- 
ordinate the curriculum more closely be- 
comes obvious. The junior colleges rep- 
resent the final formal educational ex- 
perience of an ever-increasing proportion 


of our citizens; hence, this collegiate step 
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THIS I HAVE TRIED AND FOUND HELPFUL 


in those areas of studies known as “‘social” 
deserves careful, intensive consideration 
and study as a logical, orderly culmina- 
tion of the total public school experience 
of our young people. Further information 
can be obtained by contacting Dr. Jay D. 
Conner, Chairman, State Central Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 


English Responsibility 
Mary Baloyan 
Grand Rapids Junior College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A rewarding aspect of the study of 
argument in the second semester fresh- 
man English class is the opportunity for 
helping individuals to develop intellectual 
independence coupled with a sense of 
moral responsibility for the uses of lan- 
guage. After studying the theory of argu- 
ment, but before writing original papers 
that convince or persuade, the class needs 
the conditioning that comes from experi- 
ence with such materials. A useful tech- 
nique that is practical without excessive 
consuming of time is the assignment of 
five-minute oral reports, each analyzing 
an argumentative article from a magazine 
or newspaper. Each student is asked to 
apply the predetermined principles of 
argument to an individual article, analyz- 
ing its ideas and methods and evaluating 
its success. The class then analyzes and 
evaluates the oral report. Thus, class 
members participate in twenty or more 
experiences in critical analysis. 

Many times the student is involved in 
the search for clear and cogent statement 
of ideas and for proper choice of argu- 
ments effectively related to the issue, and 
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involved in weighing supporting evidence 
and the logic of conclusions and various 
aspects of effective presentation. The 
incidental outcomes are no less commend- 
able. Students think and speak inde- 
pendently and extemporaneously and ex- 
change objective criticism, They become 
familiar with various topics and writers 
and with techniques of propaganda, and 
they consult sources, such as Harper’s 
Saturday Review, or the editorial columns 
of the better newspapers. 

This technique is not original, but it is 
useful. Here, indeed, is English study con- 
cerned with matters of the mind, in which 
skill and information are combined with 
independent judgment and an awareness 
of the need for moral responsibility. 


Live Animal Projects in the 
Teaching of Biology 


James C. Browning 
Clarinda Junior College 
Clarinda, lowa 


The use of live animals as student proj- 
ects is an effective teaching aid for the 
college freshman zoology and nature study 
classes. Student interest in this depart- 
ment has grown tremendously, and three 
times as many students take these courses 
now as enrolled previously. 

The expense to the college for main- 
taining live animal projects has been kept 
at a minimum. The cages cost on the aver- 
age about $3.00 apiece and are con- 
structed of material which will last in- 
definitely. They are each 
equipped with a handle for carrying and 
a hinged door for removing the animals. 


portable, 


All the animals are housed in the college 
biology laboratory. 
Each student collects his own animal, 


| 
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prepares the appropriate diet, keeps the 
cage clean, and writes a research paper on 
the animal before turning it over to the 
State Wildlife Conservation Department. 
Students care for their animals either be- 
fore or after school hours. There is no 
time allowed during the regular lecture or 
laboratory hours for this purpose. At 
times, usually in the spring and fall, there 
have been as many as 50 different species 
of live animal projects in the laboratory. 

These animals can also be useful for 
lectures in freshman zoology when the 
various classes of animals are being 
studied. For example, in the lecture on 
the class, reptilia, live specimens of lizards, 


snakes, and alligators, representative of 


all the major orders, were passed out to 
the students so they could observe them 
at first hand. Comparable examples could 
also be cited for the other classes of ani- 
mals taken up in the study of vertebrates. 

Some of the many live animals that stu- 
dents have had as projects in their biology 
courses are: great horned owl, chamelon, 
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snakes (bull, fox, timber, rattler, garter, 
king), rabbits, squirrels, fish, raccoon, 
skunk, salamanders, 
frogs, alligators, turtles, lizards, horned 
toad, pheasants, cranes, ducks, pigeon, 
chickens, wild geese, screech owl, white 
rats, fox, bats, chinchilla, ant colony, 
hampsters, and various insect cultures. 
Another interesting development from 


opposum, hawks, 


these live animal projects has been an ani- 
mal lending library in the college. Live 
animals are loaned to all grades in the 
public school system, religious groups, and 
Boy Scouts, and students of the ele- 
mentary grades may borrow the animals 
to take home over a weekend with the 
consent of their parents. The loaning of 
animals is conducted entirely by students 
taking college biology. Occasionally, an 
elementary teacher brings her entire class 
to the biology room for a conducted tour 
of the manageree. College students tak- 
ing a biology course are in charge of the 
tour. 


This | Have Not Tried: How to Win a Permanent Place 


in Remedial English Section 


George W. Feinstein 


Some college students are quite happy 
in their remedial English sections and live 
only in fear that they may be promoted 
to the regular composition courses where 
they will have to compete with students of 
normal ability. In order to allay this fear 
and make possible a fairly permanent resi- 
dency in the submarginal English sections, 
the student should abide by these rules: 

1. Write compositions in pencil. To ingra- 
tiate yourself even further, write very 


lightly so that the scrawl is almost in- 
visible. Thus, the teacher will not see 
your mistakes so easily. 

2. Plunge into your theme-writing without 
a plan. You will, as a consequence, save 
at least five minutes of planning time and 
can wander about in an easy, unham- 
pered way that will amaze your readers. 

3. Make up your own rules of punctuation. 
Teacher will be impressed by your origi- 
nality and force of character. 

4. If in doubt about the spelling of a word, 
guess at it. College teachers think mis- 
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THIS I HAVE TRIED AND FOUND HELPFUL 


6. 


spelled words are cute, Afterwards just 
say whimsically, “I never could spell” — 
and that will explain everything. Teacher 
will thereafter regard your misspelling 
as a lovable eccentricity. 

Write on both sides of a sheet. Why 
should teacher make you waste the per- 
fectly good paper that you borrowed 
from the fellow next to you? 

When a theme is assigned, raise your 
hand at once and ask, “How long does 
it hafta be?” When you find out, groan 
audibly. These amusing traits will en- 
dear you to your professor, 

Don’t endorse your paper. Maybe some- 
one else will be blamed for it. 


Steal indiscriminately from professional 
sources, now and then adding a few 
choice words of your own. Teacher will 
never notice the differences in style. For 
instance, your criticism of a book might 
end as follows: “Thus, the scientific doc- 
trine of economic determinism, also 
championed by naturalism, found ex- 
pression in this projected trilogy of Nor- 
ris novels. To my estimation this hear 
book by Noriss’, is so inneresting that 
when I read it I couldn’t hardly lay it 
down.” 

On the first day of class, and at frequent 
intervals thereafter, tell the teacher, “I 
need a B in this course so I can get into 
Yahoo Polytechnic.” Teacher will take 
care of you. 

Submit an alibi instead of a term paper. 
Tell teacher that your girl friend arrived 
in town unexpectedly last night so that 
you are unable to hand in the research 
report which was assigned seven weeks 
ago. This story will appeal to the teach- 
er’s romantic side. 


Find what phrases make your instructor 
turn green and write them frequently. 
Teacher looks good in green. Try “in 
this modern day and age,” “the reason is 
one factor of the movie that I 
liked,” “irregardless,” and “ect.” 


because, 


19. 
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Cut class when an important written 
assignment is due. Later get an illness 
verification from the nurse. Teacher will 
naturally suspect no connection between 
his assignment and the epidemic that has 
smitten his class. 

When your instructor carefully explains 
the apostrophe is used to indicate omis- 
sion or possession, keep daydreaming 
about your amours and other sins. After- 
wards use apostrophes like pepper to 
form plurals. 

Don’t waste ten minutes in serious study 
of grammatical rules. Some simple con- 
cept might soak in. Guess your way 
through the course—-eeny, meeny, miney, 
mo-—— I or me, is or are, who or whom? 
Hoard your ideas. Don’t waste them on 
themes. If you use real wide margins and 
a sprawling script you can, with talent, 
fill two pages without using up one 
respectable idea. 

Leave the dictionary alone. You might 
wear it out. 

Whenever you take a five-minute quiz or 
submit a scrap of paper or blow your 
nose, ask the teacher after class: “What 
effect will that have on my grade?” 
Needle the instructor constantly as to 
how you stand in the course. Keep look- 
ing over his shoulder at his grade book. 
Don't let him get away wit’ nuttin’. 

If called on to summarize a story in class, 
be sure to put the word this in front of 
every obscure reference: “Well, this guy 
meets this here girl in this little town, 
ysee.... 

Cut fourteen sessions of class, then dur- 
ing examination week, ask: “Do I have 
something to make up, sir?—Could I 
write some thing for special credit?” 


With little effort the reader can think of 


desirable additions to the foregoing list. 


Any college student who conscientiously 


follows these rules is assured of long, satis- 


fying tenure in the remedial English sec- 
tion. 
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ONE OF the main functions of junior and 
community colleges is excellent teaching. 
These institutions are in no sense a cheap 
substitute in higher education. They are 
designed and are growing by the will of 
the people not merely to spread oppor- 
tunities for more education for more 
people, but to give high quality of in- 
struction. If there are to be more two- 
year colleges, as surely there will be, they 
must be strongly supported and financed 
so that they may be staffed by people with 
outstanding ability as teachers. These 
persons’ status and advancement in the 
educational world will not depend on re- 
search nor on their creative writings, but 
rather on their abilities for, interest in, and 
devotion to, masterful teaching in the 
classroom and their personal attention to 
the individual needs of their students. 
We are pleased, therefore, to reproduce 
in full an editorial in the December, 1956, 
issue of the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, written by Dr. Robert 
N. Bush, Professor of Education, Leland 
Stanford University, and editor of the 


Journal. 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND CREATIVE 
TEACHING 

“The junior college occupies an envi- 
able position in the educational structure. 
Though it has many problems, it should, 
and often does, become a center for 
eminent teaching. It may well set the pace 
for high standards of instruction at all 
educational levels. 

“Why is this so? Several conditions may 
be cited. 

“Students elect to go to the junior col- 
lege. This is an initial advantage. The 
elementary and high schools must sur- 
mount this first barrier of required at- 
tendance, This is not always easy. The 
junior colleges begin the race with what- 
ever motivational impetus comes from 
voluntary school attendance, while the 
elementary and high schools begi' with 
a handicap. | 

“Teaching in the junior college does 
not have to compete with research and 
publication as it does in the four-year col- 
lege and the university. Here, the junior 
college teachers have an advantage over 
their colleagues in the senior institutions 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY S DESK 


where the major rewards go to those who 
produce research and publish. The junior 
college is not charged with the responsi- 
bility for producing new knowledge. Full 
attention can be devoted to the transmis- 
sion of knowledge. Faculty members se- 
lected at the outset on the basis of their 
instructional excellence are not under the 
compulsion to ‘publish or perish.” An ever- 
present drive to engage in research takes 
its toll of instructional time and energy in 
the university. No such force competes 
for the soul of the junior college teacher. 
The uncluttered function of the junior 
college teacher is to teach, 

“The junior colleges expect their teach- 
ers to be thoroughly competent specialists 
in their subject matter. Junior colleges 
stand more closely to their senior colleges 
and university neighbors than they do to 
the high schools in their traditions and 
expectations concerning depth of training 
required for teaching in a subject field. 
Typically the standard is at least a mas- 
ter’s degree, and increasingly the doc- 
torate in a subject field. This means that 
the junior college teacher is well enough 
prepared in the subject he is teaching to 
be able to bring to his teaching the en- 
thusiasm of scholarship, the rewarding in- 
sights which spring from genuine depth of 
study, and the illuminating understand- 
ing of the interrelationships of his sub- 
ject with other subjects and with other 
aspects of life which ensue only after ade- 
quate specialization. The traditions of the 
junior college also render less likely than 
in high school an assignment for a teacher 
to teach in a field for which he has not 
had considerable training. 

“Unorthodox and experimental subject 
matter and methods of teaching may be 


tried with greater freedom in the junior 
collece than in either of the immediately 
adjacent older and more established seg- 
ments of the educational system. Neither 
the senior college nor the high school is as 
new as the junior college. When the latter 
wishes to try something different, it has 
not to contend with so many long-estab- 
lished traditions. Entrenched interests are 
less firmly imbedded, New subject mat- 
ter finds its way more easily into the cur- 
riculum. ‘Academic respectability’ plays a 
less prominent role. A pioneering, ad- 
venturous spirit prevails more widely. ‘The 
curriculum of the junior college is ex- 
pected to be as broad as life. One part may 
be highly classical, another purely vo- 
cational. It is expected to be directly re- 
lated to the explicitly recognized needs of 
the community as a whole and of its in- 
dividual citizens. The aim of the junior 
college is unavowedly and unashamedly 
practical, to contribute here and now to 
enriched daily living in the community. 
“Students come to the junior college 
from all walks of life. This heterogeneity 
gives strength to the life of the institution. 
Here is no narrow parochialism. ‘The ac- 
tivities of the junior college reach into 
every phase of community life, for its stu- 
dents come from all directions: all ages, 
religions, races, and economic and social 
groupings in the community are repre- 
sented. Thus, it is able to draw upon all 
segments of the community for enrich- 
ment and for support of its program. 
“What could be more promising than 
a voluntary group of students from all 
walks of life brought into relationship 


with a corps of teachers skilled in their 
subject matter, freed from the competing 
demands of research and publication so 
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that their full energies may be devoted to 
teaching, working together in an atmos- 
phere conducive to freedom and experi- 
mentation? ‘The junior college surely of- 
fers a luxuriant climate for the growth of 
creative teaching. This question each 
junior college might well ponder: Are we 
realizing our full potential?” 
R.N. B. 

The December issue of the Journal re- 
ferred to above, carries an extended and 
informative series of articles as a sympo- 
sium on “Improvement of Instruction in 
Junior College.” The Journal may be se- 
cured at 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

* * 

Excellent instruction in junior and 
community colleges can be done only by 
those who are thoroughly educated in 
their subject fields. They must not only 
have a breadth of knowledge but depth 
of understanding with great reserves of 
both knowledge and understanding. They 
must know their students, that is, the 
unique intellectual and_ psychological 
characteristics of the age group they are 
teaching. They must have a grasp of edu- 
cational methodology—-have the “know 
how” for teaching this particular age 
group. They must be primarily interested 
in teaching as a great profession—one of 
the greatest among all professions. ‘This 
interest need not necessarily preclude 
original investigations nor creative writ- 
ing. In fact, some activity along both lines 
may be very stimulating, and most surely 
either one or the other or both would be 
if the research and writing were directed 
toward investigations and publications of 
ways and means to improve teaching. 


‘They must have an understanding of 
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the junior college movement, its basic 
philosophy and aims, and be in sympathy 
with them. A teacher who is unsympa- 
thetic toward students of various abilities 
and diversities of interests does not, un- 
less he can change his attitudes for the 
better, belong in the junior college unless 
that junior college aims primarily at a se- 
lective process for the education of an in- 
tellectual elite. Certainly, the community 
colleges are not of this sort. If the teacher 
is dissatisfied with teaching in the two- 
year college, is active in pressuring it to 
become a senior college, or wishes to get 
into a senior college teaching position, he 
will find his happiness greatly improved 
by making the change as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The status and stature of the junior 
college will be improved by his absence 
from the campus and staff. In short, the 
teacher in the junior college should know 
and believe in this type of higher educa- 
tion, be devoted to it, and enthusiastic 


about it. 
* * * 


Excellent teachers should be fully re- 
warded for their services. They should 
be paid on a comparable basis with other 
professional people. At present this is not 
the case. A salary now of $5,000 would 
have to be more than three times that fig- 
ure to maintain a standard of living 
$5,000 would have given in 1908. The 
salaries of faculty members have actually 
decreased in take-home pay in relation to 
the index of cost of living during the past 
15 years. At the same time, other pro- 
fessions have moved ahead and industrial 
workers have shown a remarkable gain. 
This is as it should be, but the teaching 
profession should have kept pace with 
other professions and certainly with in- 
dustrial employees. 
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The National Education Association’s 
Research Bulletin, Volume XXXIV, 
Number 3, October, 1956, should be 
placed in the hands of every jumor col- 
lege trustee in the United States. It is 
probably the best piece of research avail- 
able on salaries paid and salary practices 
in higher education. Single copies are 50 
cents, 2 to 9 copies—10 per cent reduc- 
tion, and 10 or more—20 per cent. There 
are some encouraging facts in this bulletin. 
The median salaries in public junior col- 
leges, for instance, are $5,470 for 9 
months compared to $5,243 median sal- 
ary for all ranks in all colleges and uni- 
versities, $4,756 in non-public colleges en- 
rolling more than 1,000 students, and non- 
public universities with $5,585 median 
salary. The non-public junior colleges, 
however, have a median salary of $3,615, 
or less than the median salary for ele- 
mentary public school classroom teachers. 
This situation is one that needs to have 
serious attention and constructive action. 

If there was need to strengthen salaries 
in senior non-public institutions, and 
there was, there is equal need to strength- 
en them in two-year colleges. In terms of 
total outlay, the need for better salaries 
in independent two-year colleges is not 
as great as in senior colleges. In terms, 
however, of their requirements to upgrade 
salaries comparable to those in the public 
two-year colleges, the need is even greater 
than in the senior institutions. It is the 
hope of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges that among several other ac- 
complishments, information may be pre- 
sented to, and accepted by, church bodies, 
business and industrial concerns, educa- 
tional foundations, and individuals which 
may result in righting this glaring defect. 
This aim is one of the main objectives of 
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the public information program of the As- 
sociation being directed by Dr. Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr. It is believed that when 
church organizations, the alumni, and 
other organizations and persons are made 
fully aware of the facts, they will act 
favorably. We have this confidence in hu- 
man nature if it is well informed. 

* * * 

There are other conditions that make 
for excellent teaching—many of them. 
For one thing, the load of work must be 
reasonable. ‘Today, when the day and the 
week have been shortened for workers of 
all kinds, the load for teachers, generally 
speaking, has not been lightened. Many 
factors enter into the determination of a 
teaching load—subject matter, number 
of students in classes, laboratory require- 
ments, outside responsibilities for extra- 
curricular activities, papers to be graded, 
and students interviewed and counseled. 
The wise administrator and his staff will 
take appropriate action to see that each 
teacher is given the weight of responsibil- 
ity which he can carry effectively. Quality 
teaching cannot be done if the teacher is 
shouldered with more than he can do. 

There are deep concerns in every walk 
of life today for provisions for security; 
financial—at the time of retirement, or 
for prolonged incapacity, or total inca- 
pacity ; social—for security in position and 
tenure of office; intellectual——for freedom 
and security to examine all aspects of all 
kinds of problems within the competency 
of the teacher; personal freedom for a 
person to live his own life in the com- 
munity and with his family as a good citi- 
zen and be accepted as a person of honor. 

* 

There are, also, certain physical aspects 

involved in excellent teaching. Room 
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just plain room—in which to work in 
classrooms, laboratories, shops, studios, 
and teachers’ offices. The conditions of 
the rooms—their lighting, ventilation, 
cleanliness and sanitation, even the colors 
on the walls! Books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, audio-visual aids, and good up-to- 
date equipment are very essential and 
necessary. Books and other materials in 
libraries should be provided for the pro- 
fessional advancement of the teachers as 
well as for the learning of students. The 
only reason for the establishment of an 
educational institution is education. This 
process of learning takes place in several 
ways but mostly in the contacts between 
teachers and students. ‘The main business 
of boards of control, the administration 
and staff, and citizens who pay the costs 
either by taxes or gifts is to set the stage 
where the role of teaching and learning 
can be played to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 
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Atmosphere in a collegiate situation is 
as essential for excellent teaching as fresh 
air is for vigorous living. Atmosphere 1s 
created by the sense of dedication, a mis- 
sion to be carried out, enthusiasm for dis- 
covery and the impartation of knowledge, 
understanding and wisdom. ‘Teachers 
should live in a state of freedom in ad- 
venture for new ideas and methods—the 
constant discovery of how to do a better 
job next hour, next day, next year. In 
college, students catch this atmosphere if 
it is present and are inspired to move 
ahead on their own initiative. Whenever 
they arrive at the point where they become 
self-reliant and independent in their ef- 
forts to learn, they have gained the status 
of college students. The product of junior 
colleges must indeed be college students. 
In the final analysis, this will be the meas- 
ure of all things considered in excellent 
teaching. 
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Jesse P. Bogue and Joanne R. Waterman 


Menlo College, Menlo Park, California, 
measures its 20 years of progress. Presi- 
dent Bill Kratt, in a letter to the Calli- 
fornia Junior College Association, had 
this to say: “In 1934 our greatest problem 
was to find enough students to fill our 
dormitories. This school year, with great- 
ly increased admission requirements, we 
have an ‘over capacity’ enrollment of 641, 
with 234 students in Menlo School, 322 in 
Menlo College, and 85 in the School of 
Business Administration. In fact, we ex- 
perienced regret and distress over our in- 
ability to accept many applicants who met 
qualifications but who had to be placed 
on a waiting list. 

“The enlargement of our campus and 
the addition of new buildings and equip- 
ment have permitted us to become more 
and more effective in furthering our edu- 
cational program. I have seen the campus 
grow from 20 acres to 55 acres. In build- 
ings, Menlo has seen the addition of 
Douglass Hall, the Commons, one School 
and two college dormitories, two class- 
room buildings for the School, faculty 
housing, and the recently completed 
$350,000 Florence Moore Science and 


Engineering Building, a generous gift from 
a good friend and neighbor. 
* * 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, 
will open a junior college in Albany in 
September of this year with Frank W. 
McCabe, president of the National Com- 
mercial Bank and ‘Trust Company of Al- 
bany, as chairman of its operating board. 

Applications for admission to the co-ed 
college are being received now, according 
Lewis A. The 
classes, to be held in the daytime, will be 


to President Froman. 
conducted in two buildings at 258 State 
Street. ‘These facilities are occupied by 
the college’s Evening Division which will 
continue to use them at night. The de- 
cision to open a daytime junior college was 
made after a preliminary survey among 
high school students in the area to deter- 
mine the needs for such a two-year school. 

Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, is consider- 
ing the establishment of a new municipal 
junior college. The Board of Education 
and Superintendent of Schools hope the 
building plans will progress in time to 
have the school operating within three 
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years. Broken Arrow is accessible to a re- 
latively heavily populated area from 
which students might be drawn, and the 
curriculum will be developed to meet 
their needs. Tuition will be charged. 


* 


“Evidence of excellent and effective 
community relations is to be found in the 
lavish picture pages of daily newspapers 
throughout the Northwest,” according to 
W. H. Crawford, editor of the Northwest 
Junior College Newsletter, published at 
Pullman, Washington. 

Crawford continues, “The Wenatchee 
Daily World devoted a full page to the 
program of Wenatchee Valley College. 
‘The feature article, dedicated to the mar- 
ried students at Wenatchee College (44 
enrolled), was accompanied by many 
pictures. The Centralia Daily Chronicle 
has been very friendly toward the (Cen- 
tralia) junior college and has made its 
facilities available to it repeatedly.” 

* * # 


President Edward W. Seay of Centen- 
ary College for Women, Hackettstown, 


New Jersey, has received a citation in 


recognition of the service he rendered 
while a member of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education in the 
Middle States Association. ‘The citation 
read “The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the Middle States 
Association expresses to Edward W. Seay, 
upon the completion of his statutory six 
years in office, its admiration and thanks 
for his services to higher education. 

“He has been a worthy member of our 
team, he has played his part like a regular 
and a veteran. He has represented effec- 
tively and helpfully the growing sector of 
higher education occupied by junior col- 
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leges, although his influence has by no 
means been limited to them. He has made 
his own institution an illustration of ex- 
cellence of one type of two-year college. 

“We have enjoyed his genial spirit and 
hold high regard for his counsel. As the 
years go by it will be our pleasure to see 
him often and to continue to work to- 
gether.” 

Dr. Seay was the only representative of 
a two-year institution to be on the 15- 
member body during the two terms in 
which he held office. 


+ 


When, Where, and How Should a Lo- 
cal Junior College Be Established is the 
title of an article by Jack Rodgers which 
will appear in two national magazines. 
Rodgers, vice - president of Odessa 
(Texas) College, based his article on 
material from his dissertation on new 
criteria on establishing junior colleges in 
Texas. Rodgers received his Ed.D. degree 
from The University of Texas last June. 
The article will appear in the February 
issues of the Phi Delta Kappan and the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary Schools. 

* 


Mason City Junior College, Mason 
City, lowa, has two more scholarship 
funds to augment its current 11. General 
Hanford MacNider, president of the Ma- 
son City Portland Cement Company, has 
set up two scholarships of $500 each for 
male graduates of the college. They are to 
be known as “The Angus MacNider Me- 
morial Scholarships,” given in memory of 
his youngest son who graduated from 
junior college in 1949. 

The Mason City Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company has set up two full tuition 
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scholarships for boys in Mason City Jun- 
ior College based on need, character, abil- 
ity, and activity participation. Mason City 
Junior College is in its 39th year and is 
now making plans for its 40th anniversary 
celebration next fall, according to Dean 


C. H. Beem. 


* + 


The Emmetsburg, Iowa, Chamber of 
Commerce is cooperating with the town’s 
junior college in making annual scholar- 
ship awards. Each year students attend- 
ing make application for the awards, 
based on scholastic attainment, merit, 
needs, and ability. Scholarships are for 
one semester. 

* * 


Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, 
W ashington, is sending copies of the Jun- 
tor College Journal to the homes of its 
board members. Dean Harold A. Hoeg- 
lund believes that the members have more 
time and inclination to browse through it 
surrounded by the comforts of home. 

* # 


Centralia Junior College, Centralia, 
Washington, added experimental foresty 
to its program last fall and has acquired 
a 160-acre demonstration and experi- 
mental forest area on Scammon Creek, 
three miles southwest of Centralia, to aid 
high school as well as college science and 
conservation classes. Land was leased from 
the state marking the successful comple- 
tion of a three-year study and work pro- 
gram. The Daily Chronicle, which gave 
excellent coverage to the new project, has 
given the junior college fine support, 
showing the community service Centralia 
receives from its junior college. 


Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, has 
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received a $5,000 legacy for two Bible 
chairs from the estate of the late Miss 
Gilly Patterson. The first activity of the 
Methodist Chair, which receives half the 
legacy, will be to remodel the present 
Methodist student building, or make 
plans to build a new one, according to 
Director John Rentfro. Director of the 
Baptist Chair, the Rev. Leo Rudd, said 
their share would be used for library 
facilities in their new air-conditioned 
building. 

* * 


Odessa College, Odessa, Texas, along 
with the Odessa Real Estate Board, grad- 
uated 83 students from its Real Estate In- 
stitute last winter. Six lectures comprised 
the course, and topics covered included 
sound appraising techniques, real estate 
trade-ins, advertising and sales methods, 
shopping center analysis, legal aspects of 
real estate transactions, and economic 
trends in real estate. 

* * 


Fifteen women from Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Juntor College, Cali- 
fornia, received scholarships totaling 
$3,000 from the Mable Wilson Richards 
Trust Fund. Recipients of $200 each were 
students in commercial art, apparel, and 
vocational nursing. 

* * * 


Kansas Junior College Week was pro- 
claimed December 2-8 by Governor Fred 
Hall. Dodge City Kansas Junior College 
celebrated by presenting a weekly series 
of 15-minute broadcasts over station 
KGNO. The programs were designed to 
acquaint the public with some of the edu- 
cational opportunities the college offers. 
Subjects were administrative problems of 
adult 


financing, increased enrollment, 
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education, and future expansion, and two 
programs were presented by the band and 
chorus of the college. 

* 

Donnelly College at Kansas City re- 
ceived $1,500 as its part of a $30,000 gift 
from the Santa Fe Railroad to the Kansas 
Foundation of Private Colleges and Uni- 
versities, of which Donnelly is a member. 

* * 


Something New in the Education of a 
Nurse is the title of a brochure issued last 
year by Virginia Intermont College, Bris- 
tol, Virginia. The extensive nursing pro- 
gram prepares young women for high- 
salaried jobs. Full details are included as 
to cost, entrance requirements, curricu- 
lum, and opportunities. 


* 


The South Texas Citizen, local paper 
at Laredo, ‘Texas, advises students that it 
is no longer necessary to have a “chip on 
the shoulder” about attending junior col- 
lege. David Lopez, in an article about 
Tristan Castaneda, an outstanding Lare- 
do pre-med student, states that “not long 
ago it was generally believed that an in- 
dividual’s chances for success were direct- 
ly proportional to the prestige of the uni- 
versity he attended, With junior colleges 
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all over the nation getting more and bet- 
ter students, it seems that this is no longer 
the case.” 

Castaneda, who ranks third in his class, 
is also a sports enthusiast, an expert typist, 
and takes part in other college activities 
while carrying an 18-hour semester load. 
Tristan values his attendance at junior 
college, not only from the aspect of money 
he saves for the time when he will need it 
at The University of Texas, but also from 
the standpoint of the scholastic back- 
ground he receives in a small school. 
“Tristan is a living rebuttal to the people 
who say that a community college is for 
the students who do ‘not have the brains’ 
to be successful at a large college or uni- 
versity” author Lopez claims. 


A Nest Egg Fund has begun at Orange 
County Community College, Middle- 
town, New York. Originated by President 
Edwin H. Miner, but carried out by the 
Orange County Plumbing Supply Co., the 
Fund began last Christmas when the com- 
pany decided to foregé its usual token 
gifts to customers and turn over the money 
they would have spent to the needy stu- 
dents at Orange County. The customers 
thought the idea was terrific—and so did 
Orange County Community College! 
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Johnson, Dr. Roy Ivan, Schalekamp, 
Marie, Garrison, Lloyd A. Communica- 
tions: Handling Ideas Effectively (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), 
Pp. 361. 

The authors of Communication: 
Handling Ideas Effectively list two char- 
acteristics of the text which they consider 
of particular merit: 

(1) “The treatment of each communi- 
cation process is geared to common fresh- 
man problems. 

(2) “A planned cyclical approach has 
been used. The text touches again and 
again on the skills that cut across all proc- 
esses of communication. Instruction can 
achieve greater compactness in teaching 
by showing that there are more likenesses 
than differences in these processes. Also 
they can lead the student to mastery of 
fundamental skills without his experi- 
encing the interest-deadening effects of 
isolated drill.” 

In addition, there are several other 
qualities which warrant particular men- 
tion: 

(1) The text is directed primarily to 
the student. The easy conversational style 
and the psychological approach should 
certainly help create in him a more posi- 


tive attitude toward his need for, and his 
individual responsibility in, developing 
more effective communication skills. 

(2) Emphasis is placed throughout on 
developing an independent student, one 
who not only knows about communication 
but also becomes more alert in applying 
the skills he learns and more critical in 
evaluating his progress. 

(3) The format of the text is well de- 
signed for fostering more efficient study 
habits—particularly the eye-catching in- 
ternal section and end-of-chapter sum- 
maries and thought-provoking questions. 

Each chapter tends to follow this gen- 
eral outline: (1) Purpose and need of 
particular skill, (2) General principles 
which pertain to that skill, (3) Opportuni- 
ties to apply the skill, (4) Suggestions for 
evaluation. 

The Instructor's Manual does not give 
any detailed lesson plans or tests. It dis- 
cusses each chapter briefly from a teaching 
point of view, pointing out aims, teach- 
ing techniques, suggested activities, sug- 
gestions for evaluation, and lists of re- 
source material, including standardized 
tests, texts, workbooks, films, and record- 


ings. 
Chapter I is designed to orient the stu- 
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dent to college life, to gain student rapport 
toward the major aims of the course. It 
includes individual interpretation of col- 
lege placement tests related to discussions 
of educational objectives and the psychol- 
ogy of learning. 

Chapter II introduces the student to 
the principles and techniques of solving 
problems through basic research. Inte- 
grated are certain skills requisite to re- 
search: use of reference materials, note- 
taking, critical reading. 

Chapter III covers skills required in 
various types of reading: (1) compre- 
hending, organizing, and retaining de- 
tailed factual information, (2) 
standing main ideas, (3) reading for re- 
search problems, (4) reading for pleasure 
(critical appreciation) . 

Chapter IV discusses the skills of ac- 
curate and critical listening and observ- 
ing, with particular emphasis on the writ- 
ten and spoken word. A seven-point anal- 
ysis offers possibilities for a correlated unit 
to develop appreciation of the common 
elements in the creative arts. 

Chapter V is a functional approach to 
words and their role in communication. 
Attention is directed toward students’ 
gaining a broader and more precise vo- 
cabulary, understanding the history and 
growth of language. 

Chapter VI, as the authors state, serves 
as a bridge between the first five chapters, 
which deal primarily with reading, listen- 
ing, and observing, and the later chapters 
on writing and speaking. It reemphasizes 
“mental processes involved in receiving 
ideas; it identifies skills common to both 
the receiving and the giving process; it 
looks ahead to the later discussion of ways 


and means of sharing ideas.” ‘The discus- 


under-. 
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sion of self-expression pays particular at- 
tention to imagination, paragraph de- 
velopment, organization and form. 
Chapter VII centers chiefly on oral ex- 
pression-conversation, classroom discus- 


sion, persuasion, and story-telling. 

Chapter VIII concentrates on the ef- 
fective use of words (punctuation, spell- 
ing, word choice) and sentences. In sen- 
tence structure, the functional, rather 
than the structural, approach is stressed. 

Chapter IX discusses group dynamics 
with special attention to solving problems 
through group discussion. 

Chapter X presents various types of 
reports needed both in business and in 
everyday experiences. 

Chapter XI emphasizes various speak- 
ing and writing experiences needed in 
(letters, telephone 
messages, and mass communication, and 


everyday situations 


special-occasion speeches) . 

Chapter XII reviews the standards of 
good writing and provides the student ex- 
ercises for self-evaluation in his ability to 
revise his own writing. 

Incorporated in the text is a fifty-page 
“Students Guide to English Usage” de- 
signed as an aid for the student to check 
his usage in areas which are troublesome 
to him. It will not serve as a substitute for 
a handbook if teachers wish to give inten- 
sive work in grammar and usage. In fact, 
there is not an abundance of illustrative 
material and developmental or practice 
exercises, Intensive work in any area will 
demand the use of supplementary ma- 
terials. 

A recent publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English points out 
that, while there is apparently a great 
diversity among the types of first-year 
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English courses offered in the various col- 
leges throughout the nation, actually 
there is evidence of a growing unity. The 
basic differences seem to be those of em- 
phasis and organization. The similarities 
run deeper. Therefore, while Communica- 
tions: Handling Ideas Effectively was de- 


421 
signed and has been tested primarily as a 
basic text for instructors using the com- 
munication approach, other teachers may 
wish to examine it for possible use as a 
text or as supplementary resource ma- 
terial. 
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HISTORY» The Heritage of the Past: 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 1715 


Stewart C. E 
am. By Stewart C. Easton 


tion of this Teachers’ enthusiasm for the original edition of this ex- 
superbly writ- _ ceptionally fine history has been so widespread that a special 
edition is now offered to meet the demand of those whose 


ten ond illus- world civilization courses have a later terminal date for the 
trated text first semester. The new Alternate Edition takes the history 
through 1715, emphasizing especially the ancient and medi- 
eval antecedents of our modern civilization. April 


WATCH for pThe first 5 titles in the exciting new SOURCE PROBLEMS IN 
WORLD CIVILIZATION, a unique series of pamphiets by noted 
historians presenting key source materials and discussions of 
crucial and determining factors in the course of history. Also 
important new collections of documents, papers and their source 
materials in RINEHART EDITIONS. 


in toward Liberal Education 
> Introduction to Literature 


by Louis G. Locke, Wm. M. 

Gibson & George Arms 

BPA Over “rd new material; whole new section and other new 

as P gies again bring to your students writing on 

iy Y, editions of basic and significant ideas in humanistic culture and a pee 

ih texts YOU erous selection of the world’s great creative literature from 

gee have especially Sophocles to the present. The combined volume, Readings 

of YOUR class- 

An American Rhetoric 

y Renowned for its ability to challenge and elicit the best from 


both the average and the superior student, this unusual 
rhetoric demonstrates on every page, in the expert writing 
of the author, the principles it preaches. Now in a handsome, 
effective new format, with new exercises and further re- 
finements made in the light of class use. March 


WATCH for > 12 new RINEHART EDITIONS of English, American & Continental 
literature. 
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2 NEW Texts from Prentice-Hall 


HEALTH FOR MODERN LIVING 


by H. F. Kilander, New York University 


This new text is the first to be published containing the 
major recommendations of the 1956 National Conference 
on College Health. , 

In a simple, informal, and easy-to-read-style, this text 
examines topics of direct and personal concern to the new 
college student, such as adjusting to college life and per- 
sonality development. These topics are followed by dis- 
cussion of dating, going steady, and marriage. Discussion 
of the periodic health examination and consumer health 
examination is delayed so that the student can draw upon 
the previous chapters for his understanding of this im- 
portant topic. The book concludes with a chapter on 
careers in health that are available to college students. 


512 pages * 5%” x8%” °* Published March 1957 
Text list $4.95 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY 


by Joseph C. Muhler, E. Campaigne and Charles S. 
Rohrer, all of Indiana University 


A new text designed primarily for students who will 
work in some aspects of biological science, but whose 
chemical background is limited. Therefore the emphasis 
is on biochemistry, with special material on inorganic 
chemistry chosen to facilitate an understanding of bio- 
chemical processes. The first eight chapters describe the 
elements, and define solutions, ions, and similar funda- 
mentals, After a strong treatment of colloids, the next 
6 chapters survey organic chemistry with emphasis on 
molecular structure, The remaining ten chapters are 
devoted to descriptive biochemistry, stressing important 
biological substances and processes, 


App. 500 pages * 6”x9” * To be published April 1957 
_ Price to be announced 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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